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Foreword 

No longer can our national representatives 'hang their heads in modesty' 
as they report that the United Kingdom has no problem of illiteracy 
amongst adults. The halcyon days of the 1964 UNESCO World 
Conference have passed, for in the last decade we have become sensitive 
to a hidden problem that has yet to be properly identified. We are, 
however, beginning to recognise a major educational need in the com- 
munity, one that is being identified as having a history of .inability on 
the part of providers to formulate any effective solution. 

Post-school education has been characterised in recent decades by its 
ability to adapt its form to the evolving needs of a rapidly changing 
society. The challenge of adult literacy throws down a gauntlet before 
further education colleges and adult education centres that challenges 
their meaningful role in the community. The taunts of narrow-minded, 
vocationalism on the one hand and dilettante activities on the other need 
to be met again as an educational issue of fundamental importance is 
thrust forward into the consciousness of society. 

Hariy in the frenetic preparations for the Autumn of 1975, the Bolton 
College of Education (Technical), through its Extension Studies Unit, 
provided a valuable opportunity for the consideration of the thoughts and 
experiences of workers who have been concerned with de/eloping literacy 
projects. This collection of papers is drawn from that course and extends 
the lectures and workshop activities. My thanks are due to the authors 
for their ^^olued contributions, to the College of Education (Technical) 
for the course and publication, and in particular to Ken Dixon and 
Audrey Warburton of the Extension Studies Unit without whose efforts, 
advice and forbearance this publication would not have been possible. 

R. J. Kedney 
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Rationale and Outline 



K. Dixon 

•[■ho Krowint; demand in the field of adult literacy will undoubtedly receive 
added impetus from the series of motivational programmes to be shown on 
BBC 'rV this autumn. I .ocal education authorities, colleges and voluntary 
■u-^oucies u-iU be faced with the problem of expanding provision at a time 
whin all the demands are for stringency and maintenance ol the status 
nuo if not for reduction. The, Adult Literacy Resource Agencv, through 
its administration of the £\m giant aid, will give very welcome and much 
needed iiiiancial support, but before a literacy project can be mitiated 
there are manv critical decisions tt, be made. The primary aim of this 
collection uf papers is to provide information that will both assist in the 
makini; of such tlecisions, and also give advice on the on-going admin- 
i.stration and evaluation of projects. 

Before determining anv move in this field, one must survey definitions of 
adult literacv, examine the dimensions of the problem, come to some 
Understanding of the potential impact of the BBC TV series, and reahse 
the extent to which the colleges should and can meet the needs ot the 
communities they serve. Such a study forms the first part of the collec- 
tion. 

The importance of ensurina that correct decisions are made from the 
outset of a literacv project^ is underlined by the characteristics of the 
potential students.' They are likely to be highly tutor-dependent and to 
have low levels of tolerance of stress, thus making subsequent changes 
both difficult and stressful. Yet because rigidity can cause problems, the 
decision making is complicated by the wide range of non-traditional 
options in terms of structure that are available and essential. Currently 
there is very litt'e expertise in the field of adult literacy generally, and in 
particular there is a lack of extensive e.xploration of the imphcations ot 
decisions in practice In the second part, therefore a detailed study is 
made of four on-going projects; one hased on the Liverpool LEA the 
sorond a college -based scheme at South Trafford College of Further Edu- 
cation, the third a departmental scheme based on the Department of Adult 



Studies ac Ncwton-U:-Wilhnvs College r-i' i'urlhcr Hducauon, die tourth 
based on an Adult Education Centre in >^orih TraiVord. Of course, de- 
cisions need to be particular and localised, and, therefore, the case studies 
are otrered as bases ibr ihe analysis of general principles rather than models 
for imitating. 

Th: third part is concerned widi :he need for an understanding of the 
socioloirical and psychological background of students and their implica 
lions for diagnosis, placement and the selection of resource materials. 
Particularly attention needs to be focussed upon the management factors 
that impinge directly on these three areas of decision making. ^X/hatever 
decisions are made with regard to the structure of a project, success 
will be largely dependent on the compeient and effective training of 
tutors. At its first meeting, the Management Committee of the Adult 
Litcraey Resource Ageney saw such training as of t^j greatest priority. 
This part therefore contains an important paper on the training of tutors. 

There are presently some 700 adult literacy instruction programmes 
operating in England, provide-^ by statutory bodies and voluntary 
agencies. In the final part of this vjollection, the aim is to see what those 
about to initiate a pr ogramme can gain from the experience of projects in 
other contexts. Some of the voluntary agencies, through their successes, 
have demonstrated the need for tlcxibility of provision, whilst in another 
context the Army at its School of Preliminary Education has developed 
a programme that is probably one of the most effective models of a 
planned systematic approach. Two final papers deal with the vita 
necessity for resources to be committed to research, and the potential 
power of the public libraries in consolidating the teaching which is to 
be done in the '/.ear future. 
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Aduit illiteracy 



Professor Michael D. Stephens 

*'A theory of instruction is li political theory in the proper sense that 
it derives from co. cscnsus concerning tue distribuf.on of power withm the 
society - who shoi M be educLi^ed and to fulfil whut rc'cs? The psycholo- 
gist or education: iii:t who formulates pcda.^ogical theory without regard 
to the political, ^coi\omic, and soci^il setting ot the educational process 
courts tri- 'ility and nicrits being ignored in the community and m the 
classroom. 

Although there is now much interest in iult illiteracy out national 
contribution to the literature wlrhin the fiela has been modest. Britam 
has had other educational prioiities which seemed more pressing so that 
we could report to UNUSC(j in 1964 ^'while there is very little real 
illiteracy some instances are occasionally iound in prisons and Borstals 
and in the armed services, as well as amongst immigrants; cases ot semi- 
li^eracv are rather more common."- Our complacency was surprising in 
that such authorities as the late Sir Cvril Burt had stated in 1 945 that in 
his test of young men and women up to me age of 25 years crude illiterates 
numbered some 1 h to 2% and functional illiterates 15 to 20%- ^^^^ figure 
had been confirmed by the experience of the military during the Second 
World War and by the US Army which found 10-8% of those accepted as 
recruits needed literacy classes. 

From thf^ '^nte 1960^s there have been a numb-r of pioneer studies on 
adult ilUteracy by such individuals and agencies as the NadonrJ Association 
for Remedial Education, MichJiel Haviland and the University of Kl .iding, 
th^ British Associ>,don of Settlements, the M.^rseyside and District In- 
stitute of Adult Educanon etc. Despite its terms of reference excluding 
adult illiteracy, the Bullock Report^ devotes Chapter 19 to the subject and 
make^ 17 recommendations relating to it. There is a grow..ig British 
literature, buL, despite cultural differences and the importance of sub- 
cultures in any culture, a subject Uke adult literacy must look to other 
countries for 'more advanced research findings. This paper largely 
draws upon American and UNESCO sources. 

5 
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The ;n ;)(U' '.i.icc of Litcr:^cy 



\ quotiitivHi Iropii tb.c American educationalist R. (.'.allaway d(^cs much 
K'k place a practic.ii slant on our incrcLising national interest in the illiterate 
aiiuit. "tiJ put it simply, the [^ood guws can read; die bad i;uyscanncn. . . . 
ileadini: has been identilicd as a critical element in social mcbility. ... It 
docs not .SL-e::i matter wh'.-ther reading is necessary; it is simp^ly re- 
quired to L:et the'ladder, . . I "his situation mii;ht be described as 'the 
reading ediic' - a suit ul\uUu!al elitism \sliicii means yuu are a. second 
class citi'/cn il vuu canUvU I'cad". i)e^[^ite ibic Marshall Ml I ailian possi- 
bility of less use oi' the {^rintcd wort.L the important reaiit}' is that siK'iety 
expects Its cili/ens to be l::eraie and tends to reward them acc{n'ding to 
su.h criteria.. 

British so^icts" as.sunies iluit the \\\[y oi an in^lividual U\ manatee his 
lite, and to pla>" a productis'c \\. . in the cconom\', an^l \^ participate in 
the communit>' is considerably mliucnceLl by the extent thai he (U" she 
has been exposed to, and has absorbed, the a(.ivantaLics tU" education. The 
iUillnck Ucj^oii puis il succinctly, "mtKiern societv assumes an ability 
tu handle }Mint'\' h is perhaps easier to teach the adult illiterate to 
read and w' ite ih.an to clKin^c the attitudes which pr-'\"ail in society. 

b'unctional liter.'.'. y i» a much broader concept than literacy and in- 
cludes such, ideas as liiai i>i bein^ reasonable, of beini; a i:o(^d citizen and 
o{ usin^; cop.inion sense. As j. li. Williams has staled, "In contrast to 
previous ^eneratiorfs. an ini^lis i^lual who fails in school fails in Lifc'V 

The Implications of Adult Illiteracy for Society and for the 
Individual 

Literacy, and esix'civilly that which relates to work, is usually cxpecLcd 
to produce several eciuioniic benefits such as improving productivity, 
i ncreascLl produciivity should reduce costs and rnisc profits which may be 
expected to impr(n'e ihe (iross National Product with the uucndant rise 
in tax revenue and less dej ':ndence on inip(M*ts. Whether this proves to 
be true or not may be of less importance tha.i that it is believed to be ttuc. 
In 1 ^^7 1 the U.S. Hoar i of bundamcntal Hducation stated that ''economists 
have estimated that the -^1 milli<m Americans (about 10 million of whom 
are th' U^^ht to be fundamentally iliitera:e) in the work force who have not 
tinished high school cvaild add as much as 100,000 million dollars to the 
GNP il' they became more productive workers as a result of increased 
education''. What win be said is that the climate of opinion m^ans that 
the illiterate is evervwhere more hkely to be unemployed than tne literate 
adult v,hether the jol i concerned really demands literacy or not. Similarly, 
the illiterate worker can c.xpect u^ be less well paid during his w^orking life 
than his liierate counterpa' 
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Alznin, i'unclional literacy is cxpcctcu uuptv\c the entire context uf 
iamily life, whether it is' in family phinning, health, budizetinu. or civic 
responsibilities. What is an irrefutable fact is tliai a modest advance in 
the educational standards of the parents usually means a major advance 
iu that of their children v;ith associated benefits such as less school 
truancy. 

Much of our present thinking about adult literacy lias been aided by 
the teachings of Pai-Io Freire. bVeire sees literacy education as a process 
whereby the illiterate becomes aware of his own potential and views 
literacy as a means of liberating such powers. With increasing literacy 
comes'a cham^- in the le.irner\s "self-image and his view of his role within 
society. This' latter theme is taken up by the Bullock Report, ^^vhat the 
failing reader most needs is the Lucouragcnicni which will changr: h:s 
image of himseir'.^ 

Reading and learning to read are pleasurable and personally ^useful 
;icts. Perhai^s we are in danger of a it tai conimitnient to 'trained' man- 
power rather than ^educated' .:iti/ens. Often the tutor of adult illiterates 
is seen by his or her students as a Technologist corcerned with reading 
achievement as an end in itself. 'I hey see a tellow idult who seems ob- 
sessed with corrcctlv associatCLi s(^unds and symbols bur appears to have 
little concern for the uses of the skill. bMucation will always be mucli 
more than that. "We must educate for empathy, compassion, trust, non- 
ex'ploitiveness, non-manipulativencss, for self-growth and self-esteem, 
for tolerance of ambiguiiy, for acknowledgement of error, for patience, for 
suffering''/' 

Conclusion 

Inour anxiety to meet with slim resources the appetites wc are awaken- 
ini: we are in danger of taking some short-term views regarding adult 
literacy. The brave gesture oV the government in providing a million 
pounds for the field is wholly admirable, but might nave better come as 
;{;200,000 p. a. over five vears with gi'eater time for proper planning; at 
the end of such a {>eriod anv admdnisoation with a compassion for its less 
fortunate citi/ens might lind it possible to continue such a modest sum 
indefinitely. 

We seem ur^derstandably absorbed v ith teacring illiterates and semi- 
literates to read and write, but often ignore the great truth that the newly 
acquired skill itself may be lost v-.ithout a comprehensively planned 
f ^Uow-up programme. 
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We need a national netv.'r!-!.: of 'dduU. literacy ::enu\ s. Although much 
ot'the pi(meer and connnu:iig work in the field will be done by other in- 
stitutions the most likcty centres for a national ner,vorl; arc the colleges of 
further education. As institutions they are not \vith^ ut honour in terms 
of a history oi' ilexibulty in meeting new needs, are not associated with the 
school system and thJ adult illiterates' sense of failure, there is a truly 
national network typified by high quality plant and at present some slack 
in the system, and such ci^Ueges have unparalleled contacts with the corn- 
mun'ty'and industry. The U.S. Basic Aduit Education programme has 
found that teaching ptn)ple read and write is only the beginning of the 
pnvcjss and w'e may eventually find ourselves also helping in such areas 
a- placing" th-: unemployed illiterate in work. The colleges of further 
educaiion suggest an unbeatable base for such activities. 

A final point to make is the need for a multi-agency approach to the 
field. Personal and institutional 'empires' will need to go. Real co- 
operation will need to be more than a casual 'pho.ie conversation twice 
yearly between the local education authority and the social services de- 
partment. This, however, has to be seen in the framework of ^he Bullock 
Committee's statement that ''The major conc.ibuiion will continue to 
rest with the local autho:it>'". ' 
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The Nature and Diinensions of the Problem 
R. J. Kedney 

The paper ihnt follows attempts to consider the ibllowing three simple, 
but nevertliLless fundamental, questions :- 

(ij What is literacy? 

(ii) How literate is literate? 

and (iii) How many iiciuUs are illiterate? 

In so doint^, evidence and comment gathered from a search of the literature 
is collated and classified in an endeavour to explore some of the issues 
posed by the questi(^ns. 

What is Literacy? 

Such a sirni ■)■■, and yet such a iundamental question concerning an 
activity v. .i. ii arc told is central to so much educational activity and 
the pattern > ol our lives, must sureiy have led by now to a clear response 
by which practitioners can be guided. A review'of any s:andard work 
will produce at Icj.sr one such definition, and often several, and a survey 
of the literature spoils one for choice. Whilst all such dcnnitions share a 
common concern with aspects of vcriuil communication, they also produce 
a number of significant differences and degrees of depth. It would seem 
that potential providers of tuition f >r illiterate adults are faced with having 
to make decisions, not onK about matters concerning structures, students, 
stafTmg and materials, but also, more fundamentally, about defining 
basic terms ol^ reference. 

It is perhaps not surprising that wb.en J. L. Johns asked children "what is 
reading?", die range of responses he received illustrated a wide variety 
of concepts. The working definitions provided by tutors of illiterate 
adults^ are equally as varied and lend support to Johns' view that ''it is 
readily apparent that children, like iea(dicrs, need to acquire a better 

9 



r- , ,a. " ol' rcadiiit: "' W'livu he iiilcrvicwcd scvt-rdv disabled 

•" ^ , 1 - he ■ -iid a 1 lek of undcrstandiim oi the nature ol" [Ui' pose (il the 

. p- ss and he feels ■'one of the enmributin;,^ taetors to 

T,,-; problems is a tailure of some children Im understand 

^ cd'in the rcadinu process " ' This surely can i ■ - no less 

iP.i V illiterate adults, their tutors, or tc^r tno.se who organise 

1,1 .1 .ueh tuition. 

in ,n c;u.rt therefore to divine some guidance from the experts, a literattJre 
search has been carried out and, whilst the perspectives r,,tered ditler 
both in terms i^f the nature of the process and ol standarus, they do tend 
to share some themes, Karlsen,+ in considering large scale as.sessment ot 
literacy, built the following model based on three groups: 

I The literacy rate appnvich, which is concerned with the expression 
of a propc^rtionof a given population as literate through some tangible 
definition such as years of schooling, 

-> The bchavi(Hira! obiectives approach, which involv; ; the statement 
,,f literacy in detailed terms as behavioural outcome s which can be 
evaluated through student performance, 

Tl-.c n.irmative approach, which is based on norms established 
ihr.^ui'h an assessment nf eurrent level,^ of attainment o! discrete groups 
and expressed as grades or quotients related to the age ol the scho.^l 
groups. 

An alternative division using the following classification has been adopted 
here for definitions of the term literacy, and as the basis for Appendices 
..\ to D, 

1 .Statements couched in quantitative terms, be they in terms of 
vears of schooling or reading attainment, TAppcndix A). 

St.itements based on tasks requiring literacy skills, expressed in 
either specific ( Appendix H) -r in general terms (Appendix C), 
3, Statements concerned with an analysis of the operations involved. 
!'.'\ppeiu!ix 1)1. 

However, as Karlsen notes, whilst each form of definition offers valuable 
.-uidance, each also h.is significant limitations, and adoption or J' ^elop- 
ment based on anv selected working definiiion needs to take account ot_ 
its strengths and weaknesses in the uses itistobeput to In the review ot 
IhV three- maj.M- fonns outlined below, each is briefly illustrated; further 
examples are given in ihc appendices. 

10 
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These si.ircnvjius have aLiv-piod either years schdolinu or ali:;ininem 
nn siaiu.la:\lr^.\i tests, the lesuiis whieh are cxpresseJ as reaJini; a.ues 
dvAwn iMMii ihe lewis aehioved by the averai^e chiUreii in die sample 
Iroin whi.h ihe norms are drawn. An example of die tornier is i:iven by 
Stauller as d:e yardsdek adojMed In' die T-S. iUireaii ol' ( lensiis. -'To be 
eounied as an illiterate in this survey the respcMideni must first have de- 
elared himself' to have e.'inpleied less dian the sixth ^:rade in school and 
stated thai he eannm read write a simple niessaiJ^e in any lan^uaue/^" 

Attenvianee at seinu^l is, rf itself, an inferior measure ri' liiera.ey attain- 
inetit as is evidenced bv the numbers oi' illitera.re adults in this country 
and bv the fmdiri>:s ih.e W'nodlav.n a'.ifiea.m^) study where only (vO" , 
of the s.nnple Ind not euinpleied tiie sixth ^MMde at sehv^ol, vet 50-7",, 
were sii uvn to be lunctionallv illileraie wiien tests were administered." 

Keadiii^: tests whi^!! fiK iis on aspects of attainment in seleetCLl areas ol skill 
and sMiidardi.cd un child or adolescent populations arc adopted by 
-mc m esiabh-'um.: i a :ns ol' refereiKe. d'he Ministry of b^lueation used 
aie such measure ;he Watts-\'ernon test, which C(Misists of 35 questions 
».n two sides nt toMK,,ip vdiich have to be completed in ten minutes, thus 
iziviiii; some mca .mc ^i' comprehension skills. In 1950, the Ministrv 
delmcd illileraie readers ;is ^^those whose readini^ aj^e (rei^ardless oi 
^■lu-onoji^Lzi^al a.LZL-- is le^s than 7-0 years^' and semi-literate readers as 
•'di(>se whov: '. e.r.hni: .me is 7-0 vears iir ,ureaie!\ but less thcai ^) {) years."' 
In recent ye. 'as die ^-I.S.d d'est !ias replaced the earlier Waits-\'ernon 
desi. b is similar in nature, and die lUilloek Keptirt lias arizued that it, 
in turn. ■>liould be replaced bv a new, more widelv based battery {^f tests. 

d'h'-UL:!i -ihesc le^is pro\'iiJe some definitive measure, they are not with(Uit 
their critics, for ihev oiib" assess luirrow, isolated elements of skill, are 
standardised diildrei;- and olten state standards in reading ai^es related 
to children. Mow !ar. • 'V exam]''f., can the ability to sound correctly 
words in isolation, su./h as 'enigma' or Sonmambulist' on a word recogni- 
tion tcM, the selection o!' w^rds to complete sentences, or filling in w 
.^ros^word. ideniif>' an indi\'idnal as being literate. t>r illiterate 

Sfjii'nit'firs l\i<,\i (';/ ^/^7v\^ ixprryu-il in sptctfu- f. rn!s 

ldmcti>>nal literaev is sometimes delmed in terms of stated tasks, such as 
rea.din^ newspapers or completing forms. Such views of literacy are 
clearlv attractive in th.at they relate directly to the uses o\ literaev in real- 
life situations and, through the s] ecitication of itenrs. criterion-relerenceJ 
lests can be develo|v\i. SuJi statements range from the simple statement 
used bv 1 "Xd-Si :0 in 1951 : 



**A person is liierLitc who can, witli understanding. b(»th read and write 
a short, single statement on his everyday liie/'^ 

through to ihe extensive research and developmeni work carried out by 
Louis 1-larris and Associates Inc. for the National Reading Center, 
Washin^non D.c:.9 - see Appendix 15. However, whilst such definitions 
have relevance and application ti^ adults and their use ni' literacy skills, 
it is clearly necessary to establish meainngful and rel-.abie norms both 1:1 
terms of the adult population and in terms ol literacy skills. 

SiiUCffi.'tus based on fimen'ojial lasks express^' in f^cncral (crnis 
The extensive range ot potential uses for literaey in our mcKlern, complex- 
society makes anv limited selection of tasko ditlicult, and some definition- 
ar- therefore couched in general terms. Such functional delimtior s 
would seem to originate from the Seccmd W'l^rld VCar and have changed 
with an increasing\ecogniti(>n of the compi-'xitv of needs. Compare t <r 
example, the .Ministrv of HducaticMi's stateniei. in 1950 which eq v'ted 
literacy with being ^*able to read and write for practical purposes in daily 
life"'" with Ciriltith and Cunningham's statement: 

•' The followmu three-part definition is proposed for Aduh P -.sic Hduca- 
tion. Adult liasic I'ducati^.-n is education that results in :ne acquisition 
of communication and computational skills equivalent to tnat whicn is 
considered adequate ior one who has completed twelve \ears o( iorma? 
schooling; focusses on developing skills as ciii/ens, consumers and parti- 
cipants in the f-mily; and contributes to improving the quality of hie 
styles of the students."'* 

Such bnuid statements, whilst recognising the v.tdth of h^ -ra'^y lunctions 
and giving scmie indication :;s to standards, can tend to be too broad to 
pnw'ide elfeciive guidance to potential action. 

S[.i!ctne}i(s concerfit d zruli an analysis of ihe opnwums involved 
■\nv defmition which endeavimrs to summarise the complex operations 
involved in literacy skills with anv degree of brevity must commit con- 
siderable sins of omission. It wcuild, however, recognise the broad areas 
oi' skill and cc-nsciouslv include, or exclude, reading, or reading and 
'vriiing i'and with ihem snellingj, or all three Rs. or mdeed the broad 
spectrum of Adult lia.ic Ixiucation adopted by the Americans m an en- 
deavour to place litL-racv in a meaningful context ot Iito styles and skills. 
The nature of reading is extensivelv explored by vuthors such as Kuth^ 
Strauiz."- Merritt,'' and Robinson. i"^ Appendix D otiers elements oi 
one such approach in Cioi^dman's comments and makes two other nrici 
'ct>inmenis on defming literacy. 
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Hndca\\)urs, therefore, tocstablish terms t>rrefereiicethnmgh sume defini- 
tion ofliteracv would seem to need to take account of a number of factors. 
Thex- should be concerned with the nature of literacy, boih as a complex 
Ci)llecii»5n of learnt processes and skills and as a tool to be used. Brown's 
study of the reading; interests of illiterate adults, linked to a sludy of what 
we as literate adults use our skills for in our daily life, and the points of 
contact of illiteraic adults with literature, would add furthc dimensio.'-is. 
These, togetiier with an identihcation ol' standards and tooh: oi measure- 
ment, may pro\'ide significant ingredients in such a mix. 

Lewis suggests tha: "W'e have to hnd our own dcfinilitMis. It is clear 
that what'^society n'leans by MUiteracy^ depends upon the importance of 
literacy in that society". The management oi imperfection can^sureiy 
he lessened to some degree by moving from the ciuTentwoolliness so often 
implicit in the use of terms such as communications and literacy. Per- 
spectives such as those outlined by Harman"' in his analysis of literacy, 
as a tool of conceptualisation, as a measure of aaainment, and as practical 
..j^I'lication ot tlie skills in meaningful activities for the learner, olTer one 
such, piueiuiai avenue. In any event, decisions have to be made based 
tin some conception of literacy, be it arrived at through conscious dc- 
hberati(^n or umhinking tiptimisni. Whilst the above, and the 
.i-jompanvin^ appendices, may serve to illustrate the lack t)f an existing,^ 
w iLlely accepted, single .iefmition whicli w ill meet the range tif needs of 
Llecision-makers. the range ol' sLatemenis prcwides evidence of con- 
siderable thought and analysis. 

If there is no simple answer lo the simple question posed at the outset, 
there is nevertheless a fundamental need lor careful consideration (»f the 
implications and limitations of the adoption of working terms of reference- 
Decision-making and C(Misequent action will serve to identify further the 
nature of the activir\- should participants be prepared to enquire, formulate 
questions and seek f(n- answers. 

How literate is literate? 

The foregoing discussion (^n defining literacy raised questi(^ns of what 
adults read, or need to read, and what levels are necessitated if adults arc 
lo function en'ectivelv and independently. I'he development of the 
National Reading Dilliculty Index in the U.S. A, by Louis Harris and 
Associates Inc. ^' represents one such major research project based upon 
such an approach. Whilst the literacy needs of individuals undoubtedly 
\'arv cimsiderably, Uie Harris sur\'ey took as a basic guideline a central 
block of litcracv tasks such as an application fc^r a driver's licence, unem- 
ployment benefits and classified advertisements, as the basis for generalisa- 
tions related to lite in North AmeL^a today. 
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1-xisiin- dcllniiions .^l' litciM. v ^ci vc m idcntily some key items of written 
materi.il sueb ne'A-sp:'per arii.les, printed instruetKUi.s :,nd street name... 
\ su^^■■•v ^liC problem- eneoum-'red bv illiterate students would no 
di^ubt extend Midi a elie.k-li^t ol" erueria, whieh could also be extended 
lunlier bv the maintenanLe oi dailv ln^;s of contacts wuh written mat. rral 
bv literate adult.s. b'rnm such a ealahr.Hc ol eonimonlv-met items, kev 
elements eould then be selceted, based on a model ol analvMs such as thai 
developed bv A\erriti.i' 

The application ol' readabilitv formulae, whicli are based upon sentence 
•ind uurd lenvnh. izive some measure of rcadin^z dillicultv when applied 
to i>assaues of pro^e. Havies. in his work tor the Open ^ ii^^-^7;^iV\\y!' 
the l-OC ; Index,! ' phe llrlilsh Assoelatloii ot Settlements 1 OKC .AN I ,^ 
Atkinson and Cains used I )ale-Spach-' and NMM'.K. are usiniz brvs 
Readabilitv Chaph.-' Whilst the Imdings ot each are said \o be statist- 
icallv reliable and comparable with each other and are expressed m terms 
ol- readimz izrades or aj^es. ihev are not, however, dnecilv comparable 
with the tiiidinL^s of tests applied to students. 

■\ eursory survex oi' eomm(>nlv-met items, see Appendix \i. indicates 
clearlv tlie llmiia'tlons of manv statements of literaev, callin- VJ^V ^^^^ 
for readiui^ attainment levels at least equal t(^ tiiat propivsed bv LNhSCA. 
of a readim^ aize ol thirteen. In only (uie Instance, that ot a book ol 
e irtoons, dXes the level fall to that stated bvthe Ministry (.1 b.ducation in 
jOSO The limited evldenee that is available eleaiiy siipp(M-rs the setting 
of standards equatin- to those reached bv the avcra-e child midway 
throu-h his seevndarv schoolln- as the tar-et to be aimed tor. W ithout 
sucii a level of attainment the student would tind it diihcult to continue 
to use newlv-acquired skills in everydav situations, 
(h-av-'^ su'-^ested that (he dan-er of regression of standards back into 
illiteracv mav inc:eed be .serious It' studenis arc noi ac.lc tc; enTitinuo to 
practise their skills independentlv. Lewis, -^^ \n comparmt: Hur» s pre- 
war tindin-s with ihe results -allied bv Watts and X'crnon, was Ic.s.s certain 
but aL^reed that able, practisini! readers incrca.scd their levels ol skills in 
early adulthood. 

The preeedin- observations have locussed. In cs.scnce, on the cognitive 
Ju-:nents of rhe development of literaev skills in cu'der to meet the demands 
Treated bv what miubi be termed as survival needs. Little account would 
seem to have been taken of Movle\s third objective ol emoviiig reading,-^ 
tlKHiizh claims ;irc otu.n made tor literacy being the kev to^a rich cultural 
heritage. Studies such as AsheimN in the U.S.A.,^" L.L.R;- and 
Mann-^ in this countrv, indicate that large numbers are disinclined to 
use their- skills, or as Luckham shows, even to own bo(^ks."' 
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^rhu ihivc obicciivcs sci by Moylc^" lor ic;)chiii^ children would seem 
equally applieable lo aduks, (i) to ^^ive suliicieiu. skill to ensure inde- 
pendenee in ^e,ldin^, i ii ;• an ability to evaluate what is read, and (iii) enjoy- 
niep.i in leading. Some stud}' ut" the reading interests and needs oi 
illiterate adults/olthe reading liabits otliterate adults and ofthe standards 
necessarv to o\ereome e\ er\day literature and potential i egression prob- 
lems, n'.a>' pro\ide indicators to meeting the challenges posed by Moyle 
if adult iiteracs' is to be achie\ ed. 

Flow many adults are illiterates? 

If the question had been posed lo Professor Job he would no doubt have 
tirst dematided to know what was meant by the term, lor any calculation 
must be dependent upon its terms of rel'erence. I'stiniLites tif the nunibers 
of illiterate ailuhs vars- according to the standard adopted and tt^ the stan ce 
Irom which they are drawn. It is unlikely, as Williams suggests,^^ that 
an\- national surse\' will e\er be attempted and h.encc figures ha\'e to be 
basv-d MH ;ibst!M.innis from limited studies with hmitcd populations. A 
number i^i such sur\e\s arc tabulated below; in general, stu(iies CNclude 
suJi greui^s as the mentally handicapped, the mentally ill, immigrants 
and lliespcu li sv.hr.ol population where ilhlerac>' is likel>' to he high. I'he 
.samples siudicvl i-.-nd rather ii^ focus t>n groups that are easily contacted 
•aich as sehnnldc.ivers. armv entrants or the prison population, and even 
\\\\\\ due allowance for ihe excluded giou}-^ they can harddy be taken as 
representati\ e ol' the aduli popuLuion. 

The tabulation I'see Appendix b") of iho projections from the selected 
samples for assessment needs to be treaied with extreme caution, for the 
problems of extrapolation Worn n limited target population to a wider, 
and diilerent group, is but one limiting factor. When considering the 
studies nukk bv local authoriiies of reading standards in schools for 
siiralar i:roups e.f childi-en Jessie l\Lid noted the folk>wing reservations 
on an\' comparisons : 

1. nilferent cri:cria of reading ability v.'cre adopted; indis'iduiil tests Cif 
word reeounition in some areas, group tests tU" re;iding ctimprchension 
in others. 

2. The borderlines clmscn to :-scert:nn backwardness \\ci\- inconsistent: 
m some case.s a iwiding cjuotieni below SO or S5 w;!S chi^sen, in others 
the criierion was based on the i'elation between attLiinmeni and mentnl 
a u - • 

3. T!ie terms 'retardation' and 'backwardness' were used ambiguously. 

4. In s*Mneeas?s reading and iPitelligencc tests winch were nA similarly 
standardised v. ere usi.'d. 
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5. There was considerable variety in tlie sampling nieihuds used, and 

in the ages and sexes of lesiees. 
(). '1 he tests used were diiTcrcntly normed and a-nstructed and were 

iu>t always ccnisisicntly applied. 

- lH)r the reasims already outlined, local estiniaies varied a good deal 

and naturally were noi representative of conditions over the country as a 
whole;'3^ 

W'hilsc national survevs would seem to meet to bv-me degree at least some 
of the criticisms, thev are themselves not without severe hmitations. 1 he 
last such major survey carried out by Start and W ells" for the Dcpartnient 
of 1-ducation and Science in 1971 concerned itselt agam with filtecn 
year old school-leavers, but, as the authors clearly acknowledge m their 
report, it met with severe sampling problems. Whilst the problems ot 
the postal strike of that year, the non-return of results by some schools, and 
die high pu^portion of Easter schooMeavers, severely reduced the range 
of the sample, the ensuing results did ofitr some comparison with previous 
fmdings based on the Watts-Vernon Sentence Completion lest; how 
far they can be extended from the selected sample of fifteen year old 
school leavers to the adult population is questionable. 

Tv^arkcd variations within such broad samples would seem to be suggested 
bv for example, the high incidence of illiteracy found amiongst young 
ofdnders, or the regional variations in state returns in the U.S.A. noted 
by Angelica Cass, c.g^, Utah 3% and Louisiana 13%.^^ ^^^^^^^V n"" "^^^^ 
graphic illustration is that used by Vernon^? when Ixused the following 
craph (Pa^^c 17> from Eisenberg^s study to indicate the sigmhcance ot 
socio-economic class in relationship to reading attainment amongst 
children. 

W hilst the evidence cited clearly counsels caution when considering 
the limited results of survevs, particularly as they have in this instance 
to be extrapolated from other age ranges to the adult population, 
thev do provide what little evidence is currently, available. Ihere 
would seem to be some broad agreement between the studies when broad 
levels of literacy attainment are considered; lor example, the totally 
illiterate arc likclv to be relatively small in numbers (c. 1% or less) 
■mionust those who have been educated in this country. 1 his, however, 
takes no account of the immigrant population, both recent and immedi- 
ately nost-war, whose native languages may be Asian and C>entral 
Furopc m and those who either attended special schools, were declared 
ineducable or due to illness or truancy missed much ot their schooling 
in this country. 
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Reading Grade equivalents 

— ■ Metropolitan area 

' Surrounding suburban area 

— Independent Schools in Metropolitan area. 

Tb^ proportions classified by some as scnii-litcrate, that is having a 
reading age attainment equivalent on a standardised test from 7 to 9 
yci^rs, from the samples listed, range from 2'*[, to 9% of the adult popula- 
tion, The surveys in the United States show a similar range. The findings 
R^r the next ability band, classified as back-. ;ard - reading ages 9 to J2 
years old ~ ^all within the range 10*^,0 to 30''o of the adult population de- 
pending on the samples quoted. Here again, the findings in the U.S.A. 
are similar. At their upper level they are also parallelled by the limited 
studies carried out amongst samples of students in colleges of further 
education. 

It is clear that, whatever standard of literacy is adopted, other than that 
of total illiteracy, the problem is one of considerable dimensions. If, due 
to both local and national efforts - including the major BBC project - 
providers of literacy tuition succeed in raising the level of successful 
provision to that necessary to meet needs equivalent to the numbers of 
iliit^^rate school leavers each year, they will need massively to increase 
existing resources. In a local authority the size of Bolton, population 
c. 260,000, if the comparatively low figure of 7^/, is adopted, some 600 
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adults would need u- ■.nmplcic succc^slully iluir lh-uiscs .-ach year in 
order to maintain tlv.: .status nuo This far exceeds any current leye. ol 
provision, and vet it uould seem tl-.ai the si/.e ol the problem is probably 
urcaier amon-.'i scl^ool leavers, and thai it takes no account ol actors 
such as disrupted sdiooiir,)^ lor some adults in the war years, leavers 
from special schools. imniit;rant a.dults or the nieiually handicapped. 

Conclusion 

Whilst it is clearlv premature lo talk ok any conclusions in a field where 
it would seem possible to muster evidence and comrner.t adequate only 
to hi"hliuht the absence ok lirm conclu,-,ions, certain observaiunLS are 
possible. Much ok the koret^oinf: accepts the view expressed by t.ray 
when he said that "imensive studies supply clear evuience that there i> 
no substitute lor readinj.; in meetin- i any persoi'.al ;md scKial needs 
Such a view would seem to be shared by one ok the most nighly mouvatcd 
groups students, those curremly attending tor tuition in Basic I'.ngli.sh. 

Ik the development ok a meanint;kul detiiiiiion ok literacv, which will 
serve as an etieciive basis lor rekerence and decision-making, is yet to 
c(.mc, the necesshv lor claritv ok purpose in planmng is here now. \\ oolly 
minded opiinusn,.' dressed as liberalism and meeting the individual needs 
ok each student, can he no substitute lor clarity m meeting the demands 
ok anv curriculum needed to meet such high aims. 1 he needs ol each 
student can best be met if some rationale is estabhshed and cnieria 
stated as has been done, kor example, by the I raining. Research and 
Development Station. Saskatchewan." At the ^■ery least, the implica- 
tions arising krom decisions as to uheiher providers are concerned with 
the iinst R, two, or all three Rs, Communicaiuuis Skills or Aduk basic 
Hducaiion, need to be grasped m literacv terms. 1 he equally olt-stated 
■lims ok -'developinc the whole person", ol' '-improving social skills , or 
ok ''raising the selk'worth ok the illiterate adult", raise a battery ol issues 
outside the context ok this paper. 

The su--estion has been made that perhaps we should be concerned with 
raisipg heading .standards above the level where regression is a danger, to 
a point where adults can read the everyday niatenals they meet. It 
sl^ould then be possible lor them to have some choice in what they wish 
u', -e i l- die development ok pi^sitive attitudes towards literature is a 
dilkerent question. Asheiin suggests that "about thrce-lourths ol the 
books that are read are read bv less than 5 per cent oi the adult popula- 
tion'' W hen this b compared with Chay's view that "it is apparent 
that at least hall ok ou- adult population is able to read at the ninth grade 
level or above".'" it would seem that we have a problem ol a diticrcnt 
dimensi.>;! a.nd less experience on which to drav.-. 
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Grav (:ocs on to suite tliat ^'as shown by numerous rciidiibiiiiy studies, 
niuJh "of the serious reading material published today rani;s ahm-c dic^ 
ninth ^radc in diih^uUy. Hetorc adults ol" aveaa^ue reading ability c 
read \\\dci\ and interpret sueb materials erilically, r.hey must aequnv 
increased reading eliieiencv. This is true also if they arc ti^ have ready 
access to much of lan- hterary heritage/'-^" A parallel relationship between 
such standard^ and the uses of literacy skills .vouki seem to be indicated 
in this country, so our objeciives nio need to lake account of the intended 
purpose of such skills as we intend to inculcate. 

So much of the foregoing has centred upon reading, to the exclusion of 
other aspects of literacy, in the main because much of the current 
evidence and comment concerns the develo.pmcnt of reading. However, 
an\ shift from ba^ic skills to consideratitm of cultural or creative elements 
can quicklv place writing in the forelrc^nt. Whilst the survival demands 
on writing' for manv may be few (or are they?), at the creative level thev 
CAU bec ome significant, but this is ti^ return to eiuestioning the nature ot 
literacN'. 

An eN-colL'.mue in the Prison 1-ducatiiMi Service used to jiike in times ot 
tailing Mudcnt numbers or financial hardship that his classes wouUi^ 
nevcTlve sb.ort oj eustomers. If we accept the evidence as to the level; oi 
need for liieracv skills and current patterns of attainment, this would 
seem equallv tiue in the held (^f adult literacv, even after assuming that 
half three-quarters of those hr. king functional skills do not want, or 
will not come tea^ward for, tuition. b)S4 seems at the mom-nt to point 
towards increasing dem.ands for such skills rather tl-an, us AU.Tuhan 
su-ucsts. an audio-visual wcaiderland. One is left with thoughts about 
the'^naiure (>f such literacv skills and whether they have simie intrinsic 
value pe-.uliar to reading and writing, or indeed whether our decisions 
should focus rather on \kLuhan\s vision and the reriioval of the need 
for such hii^h level skills. Is the pen mightier than the transistt>r, ov is 
the latter just another means of cimimunicating v;iih words? 
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Append i>: A 

Dctinitxons of litcriicy using quantitative termc 

Reading .-Iges : 

: Mi:ustry of Eduea:io)i - Pamphlet Xa, 18 - ' Readi?ig .-ibility - Some 
' sugi^estions for Helping the Backzcard Reader'. H.MSO J 950. 
llikcrate readers arc ''those whose reading age (regardless of chrono- 
logical age) is less than 7-0 years, frhis figure dirters trom Burt's 
bi, years merely because the reading test did not readily measure the 
br, vear level/', 

Senii-literatc readers are "those whose reading age is 7-0 or greater 
hut less than 9-0 years". 

Backward readers are '^those whose reading ages are more than 20",, 
helow their chronological ages: in the case . ' ' I'drcn whose readi: g 
ouotients arc below 80. In the case of a . . \\c expected reading 
. . ■ -^'v. be taken as 15 0 years, hence backw - .caders arc those with 
: .:. .'^:cs beb^n- 12-Ovears"- 

('Koi-^\s bascdoii the Watts-Vernon sentence coirinlcu-'-n test - 35 items 
on 2 sides of foolscap - -miploted in 10 minutes). 
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2 Sir Cyril Bint-^' ilic L\wk::.-ard (JiiLF^ - L^?irc-i rsny oj Loudon Press, 

/ - ."^ni cdiiion. 
lililci'alc iv A. ol'lcss ih:in (^\ ycar<. 
l-uiiLlioiially illilcraiL^ K A. o\ \ oars lo 0 years. 

3 -A Ri^lir 10 Read'' ' BAS J'a-e 5. 

"l'Nl-"S^\) draws ihc line noi ai nine year old reading levels as l aij-rlish 
and Welsh research does, bui ihirleen \ear old readiui; le\els'\ 

S\ hoo! Grudt'S 

1 U.S. Coisus /%r;-quoi- by Ani^eliea C»iss. V.\2. 
lllileraics non-eompleuoii of 3rd izrade level. 
I'Uiieiitnial illiteraey non-eonipleiion i>l'6th grade level. 

BUT "ii-)\vever sinee 19()() eonipleiion of the eii^ht ^rade has been 
used geiierallv ihrouizhoni die couniry by ihe T.S. Oliiee of l^dueation 
and public sehool olfieials as more realisiie." 

2 i'.\I:S(:0 - 'An quaniitative terms the standard of attainment in 
funetional literacy may be equated to the skills of readini:, writing and 
arithmetic achievetl after a set number of years of primary ov elementary 
schooliniz." Quoted by 1). Ilarman ^^Uliteracy : An Overview" on 
'i^cadin:;: Today and Tomorrow" - ed. Amelia Alelnik and j. Merritt - 
l/niversity of London, 1972. 

J [.',.V. Ihncuu of Cifisus /V^"'.. '"lo be Counted as an illiterate in this 
survcv the respondent must fn-st ha\'e declared himseU to have com- 
pleted less than the sixth grade in scliooK and stated that he cannot 
read or write a simple message in an\- language.'' 

Dr. J. Stautier - "Illiteracy in the I'nited States - The Move to 
Volumarisni' Liieracv i)iscussiv>n Vol. IV- No. 3, Sept., 1973. 

UAi.M - UNi':srAr 

4 U.S. Army - World \\'\ir // - I1ie T.S. Army \\'as the first tti define 
functional literacy when during World War 11 it defined illiterates as 
'persons who were iuLapab.le o-f understanding the kinds of written 
instructions that are needed, tor carryini::; out basic military functions 
ov tasks. I Current Population RLpv:Vts. 1 963V I he Army too set a 
fifth grade equiwileiiL)' I's its standard 
D. Harnian - 'illiteracv: An Overview^' - see above. 

Appendix B 

Literacy defined in terms of specifi:: tasks 

1 '\\ person is literate who can. with understanding, both read and 
u riic a short, single sta; .. nient on his everyday Ihe." 
UX l-^SCCys Iixpcri UonniiiiiLC on S'^andardisaiio): of Educational 
Sfufis'ns d'K'^n 

quoicd in- 1). Harman - "Illiteracy - An Overview" - Harvard iuca- 



2i) 



tioival Review, 1^)70 -4(/ ii, in '-R.^'dlni;: i odiix' and *romiM-n>\v'' - 
cJ. AmdiLi Alclnik arui J. Mcrriir - I'liivcrsiiv of i ondon, 1972. 
[\}50. 

Avmv rcrsonncl ScltvtiiMi StaiV's critcrioi^. t^l ijlitcracy - ^'TIkxsc 
ruv i uhs who ci>uld nut {m'iuIucc lc!;iblc ansv cvs lo tlio Liucstiimnairc 
I r qualilication fiMm lilicd up imi -.MUry lo\\iC service'' (Wo rid War il). 
A. a. rillinci is' JcsMi: AV'k/ - " YV/i" djfrunoH auA measurement of 
reading pyohle})is' in "Reading ~ Probienis and Practices'' - Jessie V. 
Ueid - W ard I .(^k l-.d., 1972. ' 

'SMrnc 311 \^o\- about 0'3"o) were, by Arnn' standards, "Uiterate or 
.'v.aia\- so (i.e., unable evjn with a.ppreeiable help to enter their 
j- rsi-ri.il particulars on an Arni\- foniiK" 

Mr- ivv i^j l'.d:iediio)i ~ Panipidet Xo. J2 - ''Si.indards of Rjadiugy 
r ■ - - IIMSih 

: lie l/.S. Arniv w\is the first to define functional literacy when, 
diirins^ W'^rld War 11, it defined illiterates as V^-'i'^^^^s who were in- 
ajxibie of unde: st:>ndin^^ the kinds of written insiructions that arc 
needed lor earrving out basic niilitar\- iuncrions or tasks' (v>urrent 
Topulatiun Reports, i ^^>3). The Armv too set a fifth grade equivalency 
.IS its standard.'' 

/). IhiriNiUi -''lUiuracv - An Orerrie^A in Readiiii^ : Todoy and 
ToifiortUKA' cd. A^iichd Mehnk and J, Merrill - Uwi-er,v'iy of Lcndoii, 
197^. 

C:onipletelv illiterate - "those who c.ninot even sign their names'' 
I'n or "one who is in his everyday life able to make no practical use 
whatever of reading or u riting." (11). 
. Crudeb illiterate - adults who "although not functionally literate 
could ai anv ra.te sign their names, write simple \vt>rds spontaneously 
or to dt .tation, read isolated words, such as the names of streets, and 
interpret simple •itences/' (1) 

or Semi-literate is one \vht> is able to make no effective use cf 
these activities, that is mie who is debarred by his disability from using 
the ordin/irv machinery of a cix iliscd country; (e.g., he will not be 
able to read v. ith understanding a sht rt paragraph in a newspaper, or 
write r.n intelligible letter home, ov to comprcfend simple printed 
instrucli-,uis)/' fll) 

(I) Sir Cvnl Bii. i - ''The naek:-ard CluW - Unreersity of London 
196! - 5ih cdiiion. 

(J I) Sir C\ril Buri-'^T/ie Edueauon of lUiicrate Adults'' - The 
BriiisJi Journal of Udueaiunbd PsyeJiology, Volume X\ \ 1945, P. 21 
both quoted by R. M. Haviland in "A survey of Provision for 
Adult Illiteracy in Hngland'' - Univ. of Reading, 1973. 
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4 j'r.icratc - ''pconu: lor wlunn oiuiks and newspapers, printed in- 
structions and directions, mean nothing". 

Semi-lircratc - ''iind dilliculty in readin^z even the simplest matter, 
wiio rarelv write or read a letter because they cannot, and who must 
rely almost exclusively for their information on what they are told". 
K 7. Sdiofifll - I'uiicslidiu adimal Supplcmcni - 2^ Fchruaryy 1^46, P.S7 
quoted by M. M. Haviland, Page 3. 

5 ''VoT the purposes of everyday living every person in a modern society 
needs to be able to read at the level, at least, of a simple paragraph in 
a pt^pular ncnvs[\iper> and he must be able to write a simple letter. 
In our society todav this is the lowest level of effective or funcuonal 

Lczns - ''The hnporiancc of Illiteracy' - Harrap 1953, Page 9 

6 '^X useful indard of literacy implies that the pupil can make use of 
what he : jarned without further help from the instructor. The 
Test adopted lor measuringsatisfactoryprogresstookthe followingform : 
Reading: Reading with understanding a passage in the vernacular. 
'I'he passage: set ^should be self contained, so that it has coniplcte 
meaning, d'he subject matter of the passage should be within the 
understanding ;md expcrienc of the candidate. The language used 
should be in :he idiom familiar to the candidate. 

Writing: Writing a lottf-r to a specific person containing specific m- 
for.natron. The letter must be framed in the customary form, contam 
the sender's address, and his personal signature. An envelope mus£ 
be prepared according to the accepted method and inscribed in such 
a way that the addressee is sure to receive it.'' 

Confer cyrce of Provinci Rcprcscntanvcs - Zaria, Nigeria, 1950 
Report on a Conferencj of Provincial Representatives to d^^cass the 
Adult Literacy Campaign, Northern Region, 12- 16 June, 1950 
quoted bv W. S. Grav - ^"Fhe Teaching of Reading and Writing' - 
UNESCO Evans 195^ , Pages 21-22. 

7 ^Tn 1970 Louis Harris and Associates Inc. were commissioned by the 
National Reading Council, l ^ in 1971, by the National Reading 
Center, to assess adult functioi. .1 reading ability in the United States. 
'iTis employed such practical testing instruments as application 
ms for public assistance, social security, bank loan. Medicaid, 
driver^ licence, unemployment benefits. Selective Service, Federrd 
Income Tax, U.S. Passport, credit card, U.S. Census forms, and 
classified advertisements for employment and housing. Also used 
wxre pvinted instructions for making a long distance telephone call, 
followed by questions based on the instructions. 
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Dr. J. SiuuJJc') -""IlliuraLy in the Viuicd Suiics - The Mocf to 
Volwuaris}7r Literacy Discussioji - Vol. /I', Xo. Scpt.y :973 - 
IIALM IJSESCO. 

8 "Based iin research to determine literacy rcquirciivents uf Army j(^b.s 
riescribed above> it is dear that a reading leve) of grade 5-0 d(^cs not 
prepare a man Tor even the least technical Army jobs. In this case the 
m.inimal readinu level for the four jobs was ^rade 7-0 for the Cook's 
job." 

T. G. Sfliicli! - Research toivards ihc dcsii^niy dci clopincjit and 
cidhiatioii of a joh-Juuctional literacy trai?ii?i!:^ program jor I'iic U.S. 
Amn''' - in Literacy Discussiojiy Vol. IV, No, 3, Sept,, 1973, 
UALM VXLSCO.' 

Appendix C 

Literacy defined in terms of general functions 

1 Liicraie - '\'\blc to read and write for practical purposes in daily life" 
Ministry of Lducation Pamphlet Xo. 18 -''Reading Ability: Some 
Suggestions for Helping the Backi'card Reader'' - LIMSO J950. 

2 'The challenge is ti^ f(\stcr through every means the ability to read, 
write and compute with the functional competence needed for meeting 
the requirements t^f adult living." 

Conference on Siraiegics for Generating a National ''Right to Read" - 
Adult movement, Ri-ieigh, North Carolina, Jan. 22nd - ISrd, 1970- 
quotcd by D. Harman in Illiteracy : An Overviczv'' in '' Reading/ Today 
and Tornorroz'A' - cd. A media Mchuk aiid J. Mcrrin - Univ. of London 
1972. P.igc 351. 

3 "A person is functionally literate when he has acquired the knowledge 
and skills in reading and writing which enable him to engage effeciively 
in all those activities in which hteracy is normally assumed in his 
culture and uroup. 

U". S. Gray -''The Teaching of Reading and Writing'' - UXESCOj 
Evans 1956 \ page 24 - adopted by UXESCO in 1969. 

4 "A person is literate when he has acquired the esser.tial knowledge and 
skills which enable him to engage in all those activities in which literacy 
is required for effective functioning in his group and community, and 
whose attainments in reading, writing and arithmetic make it possible 
for him to continue to use these skiUs towards his own and the com- 
munity's development." UNESCO - 1962. 

Quoted by /.). Harman in "Illiteracy: An Ove't-viezc'* - see above. 
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If 



5 -l-unctioii.il !;tcr;KV i. tlic ,.1 ih-N in h.M a (ic.xem lob. to supi-nr 
ana lannlv aiv.l U; leau a lilc of dii:iuty auil pride/' 

(, -\ p,-rs.>n is lun.nunallv liierate when he has cc^mmar.d ol" reiidin^^ 
sVills that perniii hini to -o ahiait his daily aetivities sue^essUill v on 
the loh to iiu.ve about society ntMina.hy with eonipreheiiMon ot il;c 
visual prinievl expressions a.nd niessaa^es I'.e onet^iinters. ^ ^ 

77;c^ X.inou.d Rcadiw.i C.mcr. Waslmuilon P.C ^I'^^l) quo: u rv p.v 
Hriii^di A^>ociiiiH})i of Sdflcffuius 1^)74. 
1 -The loUo-AiniZ three part definition is proposedi for Adult Basic 
P\kK 'Mop Vlult i'asic :-:ducation is education that results m the 
leqii'Miion ol o-mnumiLaiion and computational skills equivalent^ to 



that -Ahich is c onsidered adequate for one who has completed PA eivc 
veirs of f(«r:nal sehiM>lin^; focusses on developmi; skills as citi/cns, 
consumers, and participants in the familv;and contributes to improving 
ilic qualitv of life stvle of the students." 

\V V (inirah and Phvlhs M Ciuminf^haw - The IviproTcvicm C[j 
rc.ich.^- Trainiuo in Aduli lU^ic liducaiwn - A Projective Appraisa - 
I,; ^^Adidi Bjsic l-diicanon - State of the Art - ed. W . .S. Grijjitli 
and Ann llayes - V}iiver^iiy of Chicai^o M;7//. 

Appendix D 

Oihcr definitions of Hter^^cy 

I -To move us towardi a deiinition of reading, it may help tn list certain 
evident asi^x'ts of tl:e priK-ess: 

i Keadini; begins with graphic language in some fcM-ni: prim, script, 
etc. 

ii The purpi^se of readiim is the recc^nstruction of meaning. Meaning 
is not in print, but it is meanin- that the author begins with wncu 
he writes. Someh(WV the reader strives to reconstruct this meaning 
as iie read.;. 

hi In alphabetic writing systems there is a direct relationship between 

oral langtiage and written language, 
iv Visual perception must be involved in reading. 
V Nothiim imrinsic in the writing svstem or its symbols has meaning. 

'iTere is niuhing in the shape or sequence ol any letters or grouping 

(^f letters which in itself is meaning. 

vi Meaning is the mind of the writer and the mind of the render. 

vii ^'ct readers are capable through reading of constructing a message 
which agrees with the writer^s intended message.'' 
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K. Goodinan Bclnnd the liyc ~ What Happen:, m Rcadmg' m 
"'Reading: Today and Tomorro7c'' - cd. Amelia Mclnik and J. Merrill 
JJyiiv. of London 1912, 

2 "It would seem that not only must the College of Education student 
be lauy^ht to teach reading, but in many cases he must be taught to 
read," 

L. 7- Chapman - '"Reading Comprehennon in a College of Edueaii07i'' 
Univ. of Reading, Marehy 1973. 

3 "Illiterates include persons who are able to read but not wrife. Persons 
who formerly knew how to read and write but were unable to do so at 
the time of the survey because of mental or physical impairment such 
as blindness, are classified as literate." 

U.S. Bureau of Census Reports. 

Appendix E 

Reading materials in adult life 

1 Classilicaiion and examples used by Professor Mcrritt of the Open 
Universitv in his address tt^ the first BAS Conference on adult 
illiteracv - 7th Nin'ember, 1973. 



Home and 
I'amily 


I^mploynient 


CJonsumcrs 


Leisure 


Community 


Schoi'l reports 
Circulars 


Job 

aLlvertisements 
Application 
tr/rms 


ALlvurtisc- 

nients 
Pabels 


Sports 

articles 
Travel Agents' 

Lit. 


Newspapers 

Political 
leatlets 


Meallh clinic 
Icatlcts 


Trade union 
literature 


(juarantees 


Holiday insur- 
ance forms 


Charity 
appeals 


Rent books 


Safety 
regulatiiMis 


Credit 
conditions 


Club rules 


Property 
dcTTiolition 


Insurance 
forms 


Sick pay 
information 


Discount 
literature 


Reading for 
pleasure 


Notices for new 
roads, etc. 


National Health 
literarurc 


Work notices 






Com. Assoc, 
leaflets 


Personal letters 










D.I.Y. 
instructions 











Whilst some of the above are not written in prose form, and hence not 
assessable by existing readability measures others are and sample resuhs 
are civen overleaf. 
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R'jadribiiity levels 



!\c;ulini^ Ages 



1 1 unit: and l-\ur.il\ \ 
Vice prescription Iciillct | 

I'amily Incoir.-J - 

Siipplcnicnt Icatlct 
l-'amily Allowiincc 

( tor iiunui^ranis) 
Pastry packet ' vstructions 
I?atchclors Scmps packet-:. 

J-.rnployffiCfi! 
Job aLivertisenK't\t 

I 'ire reiZiilations 
Incnme Tax Return (jiiuic 
Claims Inr ii\Justrial imiirics 
National Insurance for M<irried 
Women 

( 'onsufficrs 

Advertisement 

Disinfecti\nt bottle label 

"Free'' olfer leatlet 

I 'ceding instructions - cat food 

Open University brochure 

Lei sure 

Hii^luvay Code 
Travel Ai;cnts' brochure 
Sports page - Sun 
Kcadinii tor pleasure - 
(ieorgette Meyer 

- Cowboy story 

- Charlie ?>ro\vn 



C ^.:trr:fnu fitly 
Newspapers ■ 



1 : 



NoTes 



14 -> 17 ■ 
13-6 -> 18 5 
14 

10 -> 17 



15 
15 ■ 

i:-3-> 18-5 
10-7 -> 17-9 
10-5 -> 17 



l.V 
16 
\2 

i: 



9-6 -> 14 
13 - 
14 

14 

10 

Ik -> s 



Charitv leafier 



Sun 


14 


Times 


16 a 


Daily Aiirror 


\6l 


D iily I'Aprcss 


16A 


Times 


15 


Daily Mirror 


13 


Daily Express 


15 




14 



British Assoc. i>f SettlcficriL'. - 
' A Right to Read'' 
"A RiglittoRcad" (FCMiCAST 
Test) 

Diploma Students, Hdge Hill 

College (I'KV,' 
' A Rii^ht to Read" 
iidgc i iill College of Uducation 



Author i.hVy's Readability 

Grapiii 
Author 

Kdgc Hill College of Hducation 
do 
do 



Author 

"A Riglit ;o Read" 

Autlu^r 

Author 

Author 



Fdgc Id ill College of Hducation 

Author 

Auchor 

Author 
Author 
Author 



''A Right to Read" (same story) 
do 
do 
do 

A, Davies - "Printed Mcdiaand 
the Reader" O.V. 

do 
do 

Author 
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Appendix F 

Estimates of numbers of illiterate adults 

U.K. 

{lllucraic, scvii-liicratc, functionally illitcraic and bachcard) 







Notes 


I 


Illiterate 


San-,plcol'3000 18 yr. olds - 






1950 






1 6 to 25 years old - pre-war 




Illiterates 


sample 


3 6 


Reading Aj^^e 


Sample of 3000 IS yr. olds in 




7-9 vrs. 


the I*\>rees 


3-18 




Sample of 1 5 vr. olds - 




schoul leavers 1971 


4 


do 


do 19^6 


s 


du 


do 1952 




do 


do 194S 


c 


Illiterate 


I-Atrapolated fn>m 1971 survey 






ab^ ive 




. dn 


do 




dn 


do 


6 


do 


..lo 


9 


Reading A^c 


Studies before at.d duiii^g 




61. - 9 vrs. 


the war 1945 


9 




do 


:o 


HackwarJ 


DBS Survev t)f sec. moil. 






scliool leaver^. 1961 


25 


dii 


do 1956 


25 


do 


lixtrapolation 


30 


do 


DBS Survey of sec. mod. 




school leavers 1952 


0-3 


Illiterate 


Army National Service re- 






cruits 1955-6 




i Illiterate 


Armv recruivs in VC'orld W:.r 






n 


5-10 


Backward 


Regular Artiiy recruits 1960 


17-4 


Illiterate 


Young offenders in Senior 






Detention Centres 


26- 1 


Backward 


Sec. school pupils in 




etc, 


Manchester 1957 


28 


Backward 


College of FE students 1973 


36-8 


Backward 


College of BE students 



Source 



Vernon .Is: Watts - Reading 
Ability. HMSO 1951 
SirCvril Burt - Reading 
Abiliirv'. HMSO 1951 
Vernon .S: Watts - Heading 
Ability. HMSO 1951 
Dl'S Survey (based on Vernon 
Watts Test N.S.6. ^IVst) 
do 
do 
do 

K. M. Haviland - Survey of 

Provision 
B.A.S. policy statement 1974 
Dr. Jovce Morris - Lecture to 

B.A.S. 

Peter Clyne - evidence t j 

Russell Report 
Sir Cyril Burt - Brit, journal 

of B.d. Psychology 
V.]. Schoncll - based on Burt's 

study 

Quoted by Jessie Reid 
do 

Dr. Jovce Morris - Guardian 
1974 ' 

Quoted by Jessie Reid 



Standards of Rcadirig 1948-56 

HMSO i937 
Prof. T. Kellv - "History of 

Adult Ed." 
Cob A. C. T. White 
Diploma Dissertation study - 

Univ. of Notiingham 1973 
S. Wiseman 

ILEA 

Mid Herts College of FH 1967 
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Estimates of illiterate adults in other western societies 



Source 



lUitcriiti.' 

Illitcrati: 

Illiterate 

1-unct. 
Illiterate 



do 
do 



\ 'S;\ - ) eeixsus rctuvns 

\ *S.\ - l*H.O census cMrapnia- 
lion 

I'SA - \^)U) census return 

British Columbia - Prof. 
Verner 

I'SA - I960 census returns - 

C^hicago district 
I'SA - 1960 census returns - 

over 25 yrs. old 
Canada - Prof, C., Verner 
rSA - I960 census 

extrapolation 
I'SA - Louis 1 larris and 

Associates surveys 1971 
\ 'SA 1952. l-'ort Custer Ann 

Reception Center 
C'SA Korean War recruits 

rejecteki 
I'SA - Chicago district - on 

test 



I>r. J. Slaulfer - based (^n 

schovilinf; 
Aniielica L^a,>s 

n. I larman - little or iio 
schooling 
Dr. C. V. Davison 

R, M. Milliard - based on 6 yrs. 
schooling 

I). Harnian - based on 5 yrs. 

schooling 
Dr. C. V. Davison 
Angcli;:a Cass 

National Reading Center. 

Washington DC 
'V\dult Reading" - Nat. Soc. 

forstudvof Hd. 1956 



R. M. Milliard - cf. years of 
schooling above 
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The B.B.C. Project 



Jenny Stevens 

In May, 1974, the BIK! ;:nnounccd to the press its intcntinn to launch a 
three vear pn^cct aimed at helping to reduce adult illiteracy in the 
Unitetl Kingdom. The press release was of necessity relatively briet. 
You might hnd it helpful to see this fuller :u:count t)f our current thinking 
and plans. 

What enler^es r- :nui over again in discussion with teachers of adult 
illiterates is^he d(;.i;rec to which feelings of shame and isolation stand in 
the way of individuals seeking help, even amongst those few who realise 
that sources of help exist. At present few illiterates come for\yard to 
centres which can lielp them, and there are obvious practical difficulties 
fur the centres in publicising themselves to illiterates. 

The contribution of broadcasting 

'i1ie situation is one in which it is arguable that broadcasting could make 
a unique and im.portant C(Mitribution because of its ability to reach people 
in the privacy of their homes. 

It could: 

(i) provide programmes that nourish the intention to learn, going 
over early steps of reading that may have caused difficulty, 
graduallv ' bringing the adult to the point where he might feel 
sufficient confidence to seek help outside the home; 

(ii) publicise the sources of help, 

(iii) assist in the training of helpers; 

A major BBC effort in this field will hopefully be a useful educational 
initiative. I'he number of people for whom the programmes would have 
personal relevance is clearly very large. 
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It is, of course, uncharted terriu-.y. Hmadcasfng 1 as ' ,^ 

countr-'e^ as a major element in campaigns to eradicate adult illit.racN^ 
Italy and Jamaica are the best-known examples. But these have been 
■ imiuim.- in rural societies, uhcre groups olten come together around 
e one av .liable television set. and teaching Irom the screen '.vas loUow ed 
rm ^di Jlv bv work with a teacher. They were campaigns m situations 
h"e i itevacv was n..rmal and bore no slig.na. i he eilectivencss ot 
h oLd.asting in leaching isolated individuals to read is not provcn \V e 
1,0 making The assun.pi.on that the main success ol broadcasting is hkel) 
io he 'in c-n-ding teelincs ol isolation and embarrassn'.ent, in ^^^f'^f^j^ 
sense ol modest progress and in spurring the adult to seek help lom 
specialist teachers. And this brings one to the key question ot relation- 
ships with oiher agencies. 



Clurrent teaching provision 

I'he existing provision of teaching across the country is extremely patchy. 
.\ su vev of provision made tor the Russell Committee on Adult Lduca- 
; on ound that onlv (.()"„ ol' the LHA's are currently ottering classes or 
si ung volumarv schemes. The torm and extent ot such provision 
can varv from one enterprising adult education centre principal organ- 
i ing in.'le class, to a network of centres offering help easily accessible 
most milividua;., in a Particular authority. 'I'lie amount ol provision is 
ncreas ng, but slowiv. ' The impact of a broadcast .nitiativ;e in these 
drcum tances has to "be considered very seriously. If only 5% of two 
m hum i Hterates were suddenly to come torward lor help, the existing 
cent cs ould be swamped. A recent short item on illiteracy in 'Pebble 
N Wl a One- stimulated hundreds of telephone calls asking for information 
aoout sources of help. That thi.- is not an iso ated occurrence is con- 
rmed by the experience of Thames Television's 'Good Afternoon and 
'• ■od\w- programmes on illiterac>-. It is clear that the BBC pro,ect with 
broad asts u^eklv tor three years, could stimulate massive student demand 
uTdch must be propcrlv prepared for. \Xe hope that the early dissemina- 
on 1 inforn-.a ion ubJ.ut the broadcasts will help people concerned with 
So provision of classes and tuiti. n to make adequate forward plans. 

With regard to channelling student demand, it is hoped that there will be 
a te kphone service for viewers seeking help. We will build up informa- 
tion on everv sort of literacy scheme in the United kingdom and consult 
with ."ganisers on what information to seek from an enquirer and how 
best to proceed in day-to-day student retcrral. 
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Broadcasting and the learner 

\Vc h-nc begun bv making two assumptions: 

(i) ihat every year fresh adults will wish to reduce their problems in 

roadin^ and writing; 
fii) that the rn)blcnis oi' limited airiime will mca.- that we cannot 
broadcast material at an ever-increasing range ol levels, on the 
Open University pattern. 

The model we describe below envisages three levels of introduction only: 
(i) I5y Mirst level' we mean starting from almost zero knowledge, 
(iii By \econd level' we mean material still suitable for reading ages 

below seven, but intended for relatively committed learners, 
(iu) By 'third level' we mean material aimed at reading ages of seven 

p^IS. 

Our first and lundamcnfol proposition is that further education broad- 
casting should mal:e its contribution entirely in thelirsttwo levels, that is, 
tl ose below a reading age of seven. BBC! School Hroadeasting makes 
provision at the third level. In fact, the purchase by School Broadcasting 
of ' The 1-lectric Companv' has bcr;^ a key factor in our thinkmg. It is a 
l iU a t and entertahiing series, provided by the makers ot 'Sesame 
Street' and the BBC intends using it to help reading m secondary schools 
Mthough it is aimed at children, it is recognised in the U.5.A. to be 
;ttnic"ive and of value to adult illiterates as well, largely because ol the 
sonh s" cation and pace of its production techniques, it wil be broad- 
c 'St on television in the summer of 1975 and 1976andpossiblybcyond. It 
■vill b- accompanied by student's booklets, and will be broadcast in day- 
4rl. siioor placinps and is to that extent not ideal lor adult use. But .t 
; ' ; re;ource Which institutions can record and we think that parallel trans- 
mission of two levels of further education programmes in addition to i he 
liec-rric C:ompany', gives a wide spread of provision ar.d is an economic 
use of our resources. 

There are also specific reasons why we think the further education provi- 
sion should DC at the lower end of the reading spectrum.;^ e think that 
w uchS g" television at home can, little by litrle, create confidence and re- 
duce embarrassment about dirlkulties in reading and wnt.ng. The more 
basTc the level at which we work, the greater the creation of confidence 
and s^nse of the possibility of learning. It is m the erosion of inhiDition 
nd o-f the sense of hopelessness that our 

Most classes assume a minimum reading age of seven. We think our most 
useSl contribution will be in helping people to reach a level at which 
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joining a class is even a possibiliiy. In preliminary researeh ii has also 
been pointed out to us that many applicants for classes are sluck at the 
7 • level because of weaknesses in basic grounding, i-or such people 
our series will pro\'ide a Ibrm of revision, filling in basic gaps and clearing 
up inisconceplions. 

VC'e believe thai our coniribution to a national eapipaign for improved 
adult literacy ought to be a long icrni one; we regard this area as one of 
our priorities. The model proposed extends lA'er three years. Here is the 
paliern of regular broadcasts we envisage, aimed at the learner. 

The learner a.nd television 

W'c see the firs'. le\-el ci)Urse as aiming lo ..code inhibition and anxiety, 
and we will nir.kc it as attractive and engaging as possible. It will be an 
all-year-round provision on television. The programmes will be roughly 
ten minutes in length, each programme having three showings within the 
week. We will try lo distribute the transmission times on BBCl so as to 
make the programmes accessible to most adults, including those on shift 
work. We will make sure that the programmes are sufficiently attractive 
adult entertainment not to alienate the literate. 

It is important that the first level course should be of immediate practical 
help to the functionally illiterate. !^ull atlention to social sight words. . . . 
'Danger', Toisoa' etc. is obviously one element in this. Another will be 
the inclusion in the series of help with simple practieal problems - for 
instance using bus services, finding one's way around office buildings, 
hospitals, etc. Throughout the series we will show^ people with reading 
and writing dithculties talking freely about them and giving practical 
advice on coping in situations where one cannot yet read one's way to s 
solution. 

The first level Course will be designed for isolated individuals viewing at 
home. It will not be ccmstructed with a view to class use, though classes 
might find it a resource worth recording. 

Transmission for learners 

I' or the benefit of tliose who have not received the first information leaflet 
here again is the pattern of broadcasts we envisage, aimed at the learner. 

Year 1 

Autumn 1975 -Summer 1976 Level I (Television) 
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This screes of 10 minute programmes assumes no knowledge of reading 
skills; h will concemrate on teaching.: basic social sight words, recognition 
and formation of letters v>rrhc ulrh.abe!. and on early word-buildmg i^kiUs. 

The proizran-.ri-^vs :^r^ clcsit^ned for home viewing and their objects are to 
give people o.r;ruience in\heir ability to le^rn and to encourage them to 
seek \iCln by contacting the student relerral service. 

Vear 2 , . . , 

Autumn 1976 - Summer 1977 Level 1 ( I ele vision) 

updated; repeated 

Auiumin 1976 - Soring "977 Level '2 (Tjl'jvision) 

This scries of approximately twenty 25-mini'.--j programmes will develop 
skills acquired in Level 1 and will be reinforced by a radio series Oi 
'readings' of selected material. 



Aup.imn 1977 - Summer 1978 Level 1 (Television) repeated 
Spring 1978 Level 2 (Television) repeated 
Spring 1978 Readings (Radio) repeated 

Since the last information leaflet there have been a nimiber of cevelop- 
ments in various aspects of the project; 

Viewing [ivies 

Ye-ir 1 - There will be three showings pe- week of each Level 1 prcgramme, 
vo enable people with varying domestic and work situations to have a 
choice of viewing times. The first showing of each programme m each 
week is planned for 5.55 p.m. on Sundays on BBCl begmmng 12 October, 
1975, repeat times arc Thursdays, 12.15 p.m. BBCl and Saturuays, 
10.25 a.m. BBCl. 

Piloimg 

We have now completed extensive piloting in which three 10 minute trial 
programmes were shown to 30 groups of adult learners s^^^ttered widely 
throughout the U.K. In all we consulted approximately 300 students 
together with their teachers. These pilot groups included people normally 
taught in both one-to-one and class situations. Local Education Authority 
literacy clnsses, voluntary literacy schemes and the Prison Service all 
gave us a great deal of help in gathering together a number of learners. 
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These learners were not, of course, periectly representative of the uirget 
audience in that they had already brought themselves lo contact siuneonc 
about their reading diiHculties and they were viewing in a gniup j^icuation. 
Xoiietheless, che piloting has — ■ ■J to be ot' great value. We have dis- 
covered that our liist ideas oi ^vould be attracli\etoilliterate adults 

were mistaken in several important respects and vnc are now hopefully 
more sensiti\"c tt> the needs and expectLitions of the tai gel audience. It is 
perhaps important to note that: 

fa) must students thought that illiterate adults would respond to the 
invitation to telephone for help. They gave us valuabL.; advice on 
how tu make this invitation more elective. 

(b) the groups often felt some frustration ai the relatively slight teaching 
content of each of our trial progran":mes- They made a rmmber ot 
very acuce criticisms and suggestions in this area and we will take 
these into account in making our fmal programmes. It is inevitable 
that ten-minuie programmes whose main aim is to encourage in- 
dividuals to seek help will be oi* limited value in class situations, 
^i he 20 twcniy-iive minute programmes which will compo.se the 
';ccond Iev(^l of the project (beginning 1976) though still aimed ;-.t 
rhe individual learner will be of greater value to classes than wiU 
Level 1. 



The reference to text i':ads to the vital question of non-broadcast material - 
students' books, it-'^.ners' bnoks. niaterials tor class use. Inhere is a 
chronic lack of materials specially designed for adults. It is clear 
that there is a major need here and that we must create materials 
W'hich consolidate the reading begun in the television programmes and 
provide the opportunity to practise the first steps of writing. Such 
materials will need tt^ be created lor both first and second level courses, 
possibly -^cciMiipanied [^y a set of rotes useful for teachers. At the moment 
we arc working on the problem of the level one materia) and trying to 
tackle ^w'o key dilhculties; 

(i) How do yon design materials which a totally illiterate adult can 
use on hi*? v>wn, wich n<.) help? 

(i.i) How do you get the materials ro the adult v/ho may be embarrassed 
at asking for them in a shc^p (a* newsagents? 
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l^rin: ma: trials 

While meeting the 30 groups we have tested the design ot rnni nraieriuh 
To he students' workbook to accompany the Level programmes \Vc 
re alsH, investigating unorthodox approaches to the J-Y''"Zn'ni tl c 
W - 1 UPC to in.,kc the first 10 units ol print material, composing the 
workbook, copyright tree and ,o encotirage local and n^"-";' ^[""P^ .^^ 
dunUcate these':;: C distribute copies Tree in places where I'litc. ate adults 
r h;l c expected to come across thent. Duplication by olLset ntho is 
u ' pensive and we hope that this will provide an opportutiity tor a wide 
,n>'e ot groups and individuals to c.nitribute to a national drive to .educe 
iTul ilhteracv. Local knowledge ot'the best places tor tree distriburion is 
itselt a re.otirce of great value. \X c hope to announce details of this copy- 
ri^bt-t^ee facility within the next few months. 

Siii.liiu rt'fcri\i! service 

W e plan to open the student rcfc-rral service during late September 1975. 
We envisage displavin- regional telephone numbers on the screen during 
the period until Christmas 1975 and then a single national number after 
that. 

^^■e will also caaT tor a postal rcienal service for ''^'^■^^,;;;^;V:''",;';^'f 
or unahL to telephone. Thi:, miglit involve the would-be Lam i (or 
fvie d, con-.pleting a simple iovin fnamc address) printed, Um' mnance, 
; lu- I a o 1 imcs. The locata-.n of d.is lorn, could be simplmcd by 
!nc^udin^ a literacv logo or symbol which could be displayed on the screen 
belorehand to enable instant recognition. 
We see the function of the telephone service as ; 

to take details of the caller's name and address and of the sort of 
iielp he or she seeks; 
;hj to forward these details t.^ the appropriate local education authority. 
The comiim into existence of a national tekphone relerral .service is 
itself likelv^o get a great ded of publicity and media coverage^ Ihis 
ntblicitv, "together wfth the invitation to ring contained within :he pi o- 
grammcs eacli week, may well bring toward very large numbers of adu 
learners. It is verv imprtant that anyone concerned with planning aduk 
education provision should be fully aware ot this. 

We organised regional meetings during I'-ebruary and March, 1973 to 
con ,ult fuUv with local education authorities abotit the running of this 
re Ml 1 service. It is hoped that it will be possible to establish one main 
;;'„;; ,! contact within each authority to whom all reqtiests for tumon 
could be referred. ^.^ 



Pro<^ra)n}}\ci> and pnni ffiafi'i'uils designed Jo*- (uiors 

As the tlcmarKi for help imJ provision increases, so the need lo n^.obilise 
and vrain tutors will increase. In Autumn 1975, as part ot' its further 
education output, the HHC will broadcast eight proi^vammcs dcsiizncd 
to make -ome contrihuticni to^vards the irainini.: oT tutors. '1 his series 
will be uirccted prinuirily at those whn \\uuU.\ like to start teaciiing an 
iidulr illiterate. However, it is hoped that the jM-o^rammes will be of 
interest to tho^e .ilready eni;a^ed \i\ teaching, Notes on the series will be 
available for organisers who wish to make use ol' the radio material in 
i.ngttin^ training schemes. The programmes will be broadcast on 
'l uesd.ry at T.OoV-ni., Radio 3, in^m 2S October to 16 December, 1975. 

/] luior's fU'L'Js 

A tutor\s confidence and competence in the teaching h: rning situaiitm 
will depend on the attitudes, knowledge and skill be brings to the cask. 

Attitudes: the tutor needs to be relaxed and patient; reliable and under- 
standing: llexihle and suppvMMve. 

Knowledge .the tutor needs some basic information on the nature ot 
aduk learning and on the techniiiues of teaching reading and 
writing. 

Skills: the tutor needs skills in developing successful student iutv)r 
relaiionshi--., and sidlls in phuming eliectivc learning prt)- 

gramnu'-:. 

It is Clear that : 'ie radio series cannot take or. the task of training tuuirs 
alone. '1 he p; . .grammes are designed to make a contribution in this area 
and encourage individuals to seek further help and guidance belore they 
start to iLMch. 

The . ■ . j^i/ncs 

The following is a list of possible themes for tiic series: 

- defu'.ing objectives (or teaching and learning: 
students* needs julI c.xpcctations ; 

tutors' expeclations and aMitude -. 

- motivation and il.'.- i: :'.ure of adult learning: 
self-image - confidence competence; 

iniei j'^ei si uial si^ills : 

impli ilions for leaching and learning. 
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- aiai2;nosis: , . • • 
what -a tutor nee.ls to know about the stuucnt at the hcginninfr, 

formal testing ; 

cvaiuL^tion as part of the teaching learning process; 
individual lesson planning - short-term and ioni-Mcrm; 
keeping records. 

- habic approaches to reading and writing: 
language experience - social literacy; 
phonic whc^le word approach; 

word attack skills - context and comprehension; 
reading for a purpcxse; 
spelling and writing; 
writing and creativity; 
choice and use of materials. 

- what a tutor needs now to find out. 

\Vheiever possible the programmes will explore and develop these themes 
through material recorded in teaching and learning situations. 

Priyu niLiL trials 

\ ccmiprehensive handbook inv tutors and organisers will accompany 
the radio seri'.- and has already been published. ^ It is available from 
booksellers and from IUK: Publications, Lt>ndon, \X^IA 1 AR, 

Xotes on the content of the radio series will also be available to organisa- 
tions ^vishiog to mal;e use of the material in training schemes. 



Part Tv.'o 

Aspects of Organisation and Management 
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Adult Litciacy Schemes - Model for Analysis 



K. j. Kedney 



In one sense ihe cstablisiiuieni and niaiiiVenanee of a literacy project can 
be seen merely as an extension of normal practice intii yet another field 
ol' activity bv adult education centres and colleges. It requires the re- 
cruitment of personnel, both staff and students, the allocation of re- 
sources in terms nf equipment and rooms, and the development of a 
curriculum in the absence of an examination sylhibus. It is, therefore, 
vet another mtKiel of tlie decision-making process that leads to the estab- 
iishmem of a new course. However, in another sense it differs from much 
of previi)us pr.'ctice in that it f^: asps the nettle of compensatory education 
in the laiult sector, and all the problems inherent therein. 



The critical decisions that influence not only the success or failure ot 
the ['Coject but also its very survival rnay not be those thai tradition has 
identified; for experience is thin and limited and what experience there 
is is niotlev and varied. 'I'iie re;ponse made at a local level has tended to^ 
bo the product of local pressures and local initiatives and often free of 
m my of die established constraints of the formal educational system. 
The ari^ument that the mass machine oi^ the educational bureacracy has 
been marked by its failure to identify and cope with this particular prc^jlem 
has led to v ran^e of interesting, innovation:-, which could have significant 
implications for other areas of practice. 



It has been suggested that here, as with other forms of educational activity, 
much of the crucial decision-making is carried out before tutors and 
students meet, and that, thou^^h they then have some degree of llexibility, 
they alsc. have io have cirisiderable resilience. The adult illiterate often 
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lacks such resilience at tlrj outset oi his tuition, having successfully 
fought considerable emotional battles with himself merely to arrive to 
meet his or her tutor. It is clearly crucial that organisers make meaning- 
ful decisions aimed at producing as near as possible the ideal teaching' 
learning environment befoie the initial meeting takes place, hducational 
managers can no hmger relv on the, as yet, limited skills of tutors or on 
the strength of their students around tliem; their role is to manage pro- 
fessionaify and etfeciively in a situation marked by stress and low level 
of tolerance. 

Management stvles will ditfer and, as with any decision-milking process, 
they will be situationally governed. But an awareness of the diversity 
of practices elsewhere, contact with colleagues, recourse to written sources 
(^f infi^rmation, and management techniques such as decision-trce 
analvsis, mav prove particularly valuable in an area where creative de- 
cision-making is not onlv possible but also necessary. The more agglom- 
eration of information on work in so diverse a field, which as yet lacks any 
meaningful clarity ni purpose or direction, is likely, however, to lead to 
C(^ntusion rather than to serve any useful purpose. 

The papers that follow form a small collection of case-studies from the 
N-rth-\\x^st, selected to illustrate some significant aspecis of the diversity 
o( developments at the level of a U^cal education authority, a college a 
department and a centre, set within mLirkcdly ditlerent coir.munities. In 
an etfort to facilitate both analvsis and comparison the accompanying 
table was written; it endeavoured to otfer examples of areas of decision- 
makini; and then some of the range of options wi.thm each. It in no way 
pnwides an exhaustive list, whether it is considered horixontally, that is 
in the areas of decision-making, or when read vertically to review the 
ranize of (Options in each area. 

In some instances, the vertical column of the planning grid is not eon- 
cerncd with the decision-making, but rather with the implications cl 
situations in which decisions are made since there is little or no choice. 
The first column identifving the nature of the community is clearly one 
srch example; the nature of the intended catchment area may weh in- 
tluence not onlv the scale but also the nature of the project, lo a lesser 
de^n-ee the second column, which is concerned with the namre ot the 
a^^encv which both makes and implements decisions, can also be considered 
an area of limited choice, but of significant iniluence upon other columns. 
Here, however, there mav well be some options, e.g., between further 
education college and adult education centre, or between cc^llegc aepart- 
meats, ov indeed (^f establishing a new, sniall, but specialist agency, the 
level at which such decisions are made, being possibly a key fader in their 
development. 
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Other elements within the model are clearly concerned with fundamental 
decision-niakiiit; in areas where the range of" options would seem at times 
to be limited only by the imagination of the providers. 

'ilie forms nf recruitment that have been, and arc being, used effectively 
for both tutors and students vary considerably, though it may well be 
tinit certain forms intUience the pattern of recruitment. It is, therefore, 
necessary t(^ plan such action not only in terms of volume but also to relate 
it to the nature of the resources that are available. The mass media tend 
not to discriminate, which is useful it' open-entry for all is envisaged, but 
svMiie direction is possible and may be necessary. Smiiiarly, the type of 
teaching structure need not be 1:1, home based tuition or small classes, 
but can be both, or team teaching, be based in homers, neutral premises, 
schools, colleges or any combination, nr indeed lead eventually to a 
learning laboratory suuatiim with prepared teaching programmes which 
are available to any user, ^i'he accompanying diagram serves to illustrate 
but some (it' the possible range of options. 

The four major case-studies have f^een jdelibcrately selected to provide 
illust ratio. IS of the ditfei en ces in a number of the areas which may be 
identified. As such, they represent developments at local authority, or 
College vind departmental level, in a major conurbation, a commuter belt 
area and a small mining engineering town. The stalfmg patterns vary, 
as do the types of provision made for differenr student groups, ranging 
from school -college link provision to work wv a i.\entally handicapped 
and mentally ill patients in major institutions. All are also, of course, 
concerned with adult.^ in the community. Whilst one illustrates d:^ [)rrsed, 
home-based tuition, another is nKwing towards a highly centralized re- 
source based on a learning laboratory. Different patterns of tutor- 
training ha\e also been developed. 

Whilst deveU^pnients in this field pose major challenges to those in a 
position to take the critical decisions which influence subsequent develop- 
ments, tliey also offer cimsiderable sc^pe f^r innovation. It is perhaps 
not too optimisiic to regard this as an area which encourages and indeed 
demands creative management. 

Organising a literacy project 

A model for analysis 

Notes: 

1 Organising a literacy project is an e:<crcise in decision-malung. 

2 Decisimts arc made ccmsciously, or without prior thought as to the 
alteriuuives and the consequences. 
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3 Decisions made in one aica infringe on ochers and so need to be made 
in context. 

4 In nn area such as literacy teaching %vith adults, commitments, once 
made, may be ditlicult to change. 

5 The crid used opp(isitc tou^ hc- ur^'n twelve toru-'^ gives six 
pointfln c "h ; as such it is little more than a first stage and can clearly 
be extended. 

6 The CLise studies of schemes in action have been selected to otter 
modeb where differing elements of the grid have been developed and 
serve to illustrate potential. 
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A Local Authority Approach 

Liverpool 
W. H. Butt 

The prcrrtsion cf l:uraLy tuition in Liverpool in recent years has become 
widely kno7vn through the activities of the University ScttUvfieni Project, 
[he featuring of a student in the Granada World in Action film and the 
drih le^ piihlislu'J describing the grozvth of provision in the further educa- 
tion colleges. Careful planuuig has preceded the grozvth of college-based 
provision across the conurbation. The dociwieni that fo! lazes outlines the 
planning decisu))is that zcere reached up to that poin:. Subsequently the 
University Seulen,rn< Project has become a specialist agency of the LEA 
and a co-uinues, at present, to operate as an autonomous wiit providing 
home-based 1:1 tuition, in-servicc training programmes and an advisory 
service, zchilsr zvorking alongside the colleges and evening institutes: Editor, 

Extension of LEA provision for adult illiterates 

Classes to be formed at: 

Central College of Further Education 
Millbank College of Further Education 
Childwall Kali College of Further Education 
Old Swan College of Further Education 

and are to he cuntinued at: 
Roscommon Evening Institute 
Ernest Cookson School 

They u'ill be run on the basis of: 

1 Ratio 1 teacher to 6 students 

2 Flexible enrolment: people will be admitted at any time during the 
term 

3 The classes wi 1 extend over 3 terms 
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4 The. class':s will not ch)sc down if they fall below 6, providing fees 
have been paid 

5 I^'ccs will be waived in cases of economic hardship 

n There will be a central contact point where students will be interviewed 
and then allocated to the classes Liverpool University Settlement 
Project. 

Reasons for Cxnitral Point of Contact for Students 

1 Anyone, anywhere in Liverpool would i'ecl it relevant to contact a 
central poini 

2 if contact points were localised there would be a large number of 
people ior wht^m ntnie of the contact points would be appropriate 

3 Gives some idea of central demand 

4 If classes are not available in all the areas required, ihey can he sor up 
or students can be referred to Liverpool University Settlement Project. 
Sti'defits are not allowed to drift away 

5 (rcnerallv, publicity is much easier: Citywide publicity is much more 
lortliLnming and less confusing when one central point is used. Also 
this recognises that illiterate people havea problem sifting in{'ormation. 
A central piunt to contact makes it much easier i\-r them. 

Organisation of f-x tended Provision 

1 Publicity: 

(a) C:itvwide: Media: 

Post, I'cho, Weekly News, National Press, Radio 
Mersey side. Television. 

Other: 

Social Services Departments, Local Industry, 
CAlVs, Doctors, P>mplovment I'.xchanges, 
DHSS, ere, 

(b) Local Handbills, Posters, Cards in shop windows, 

(c) Uomprehensive, continuous publicity is essential. I'oo often lack 
of publicity has been taken to mean lack of demand. What has to 
be Vecogni'scd is th:u adult illiterates need a different, more exten- 
sive f>rm o^" publicity than ordinary night school attenders, 

S:imple of Advertisement Publicity 

DO VOU XHLD HLLP WPfH RLADING 
AND WRITING? 
Phone for etnifidential interview at Central Collci^e 
of P!:rth(T Educatien 709 7655. 
Small classes or individual tuition available. 
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Central G>llc|zc 

1 Pho:>. 'il- 1 - r.adin^ ;u.J writing help arc rcccis-cd •ind dealt with Dv : 
^ . ■ .^v who has been given responsibility tor this uork. 

i, s ' i ■ ■ loV. P name and address of caller, files it, makes an appoint- 
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on to be interviewed at C.'entnil CloUege. 



^ Ro'e oi I'crson with responsibility lor this w.Tk at ( .entral ^.ollege 
■) Stress to se.retarv f.^.e uviportan.e ot ueahng with phone ealls 
■ tactfuUv. Provide he- with a timetable ofintcrvicwing limes. 
,\s\ Oriz inise a small team of interviewers, perhaps from the colleges 
and institutes involved and the Liverpool L-niversity Settlcmcm 
Project. 

(c) Decide on allocation of students once the interview has taken place. 

(d) Inform student of allocation and send olV interview ^-^hcdtile and 
name and address to college to which student has been alkvatcd. 

ve) l.;o:..iact those who do not turn up for interview to keep alive the 
possibility of t'.em coming. 

Interviews 
1 Interviews take approximately \ hour. 
Consists of; Interview Schedule 

Holborn Reading I est 
Schonell SpcUini?; Test. 
-> h IS vcrv important to discuss the interview schedule and the tests 
" with interviewers, Liverpool University Settlemem Literacy Pro,cct 
will be very pleased to do this. 

Reasons for interview rather thiMi normal enrolment 
1 lnr,-r-iew schedule' mves a detailed picture of the students back- 
' "und nd Jdu^^^^^ exp.-rience and of the way he perceives him- 
self. This is invaluable when devising the best approach to be used 
with individual .students. ^ 
-> The Holborn Reading Test and Schonell Spelling -l est give ob- 
" Jau-c points of measurement of student's attainment. 1 his ,s useful 
til know for ; 
( a) Plannint: w ork 

Co) Enabling progress m leading waiting Held to be measured 
fc^ Research into literacy levels 
^, At the interview it would be possible to ascertain whether student re- 
quired class individual tuition. 
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Allocation 

1 -Mu-r interview, student is a.. eateJ to uhichever class is nearest t., 
him or to I/iverpooi University Settlement Literacy Project li he 
rctuiires inJivuiual tuition, or to the Comnuinity Relations Council 
I.angi;a-e Liaison l'r.>ject if he has l-nglish speakinf^ r^'hlcms. 
^ ll there is no class available to him, discussions will take place hciwecn 
" the I.I A and the LiveriM.ol University Settlement I'roiect to decide 
whether another class uill be set up or whether the Literacy 1 rn)ect 
will deal w ith him. 

i Mlocation should be d.^ne bv infcrmini; student of where he is hemp 
sent and also iniornnni; college and sending an inierview schedule. 

4 Reeord< must be kept both, centrally and locally and it must be re- 
membered th.at the interview schedules are conlidential. 

Colleges, Institutes, Liverpool University Settlement Project 
1 .\ll>.caie 1 .ecturer(s, to take responsibility for literacy wiM'ks in colleges. 
^ ( )nce inh.v-nation has been passed on to the College, the College should 
" then contact the student, thus providing two way rc-inlorcemcnt : 
Central Point informs studem of College: College contacts student, 

1 (.:iasses .It ( '.oUeges . , . i . 

Ideally classes should be both, in daytime and evening, and could he 

divide'd into roughly three categories, 
a L.lass lor be-inncrs, those with a Reading .Age of less than « years, 
b l-or tliose with a Reading Age over S years who need to be n^ade much 

n-.> ,re liuent at both reading and writing, 
c .Spelling class for those who can read quite well but iind great dithculty 

in wriiin-.: because they cannot spell. 

It , he res'ources were available, a basic F.nglish class would be a great 
iHlp -1 his would be for those who could read and write well enough to 
;:'et bv. but would greatly benefit from continuing to study. A pre- 
CSl: class would be a possibility. 

Drop Outs Non Starters 

There will alwavs be a number of people who do not start lessons alter 
being interviewcd'or who stop coming .o lessons once they have started. 

Non-Starters 

When Ci^lle-es have contacted student informing him xvhen classes arc 
wail able and has met with no response, a further letter should he sent 
s-ltin- ro-ret at his absence but d'.at at anvtim. • he wishes to come he 
will be welcome. This leaves the door open for him to eomc at a luture 
date. ^, 
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Drop Outs 

Student raay have dropped out for a variety of reasons: 

(a) Laek of motivatn^n 

(b) l-eels he is not progressini; 

(c) Cannot cope with class situation, would respond better lo in- 
dividual tuition. 

Here also a letter should be sent to student leaving way open tor his 
return and telling him ot Liverpool University Project. It is vital that 
student be contacted, otherwise he will just drift away. 

Methods 

The booklet for voluntary tutors WTitten by Tom Mcbarlane, used by 
the Liverpool University Settlement Project, is available from Edge Hill 
College of b:ducation, p'rice 30p. This is most useful and outlines the 
basic methods of teaching reading and their adaptation for use with adults, 
bor those teaching adult iUiterates there are two areas of skill and under- 
standing necessary : 

1 The basic mechanics involved in teaching reading. 

2 I'he adaptation of these mechanics for use with adults and an apprecia- 
tion oi I he social implications ot illiteracy. 

Since it is very rare for people to possess bodi areas of understanding, a 
course in the teiH:hing of adu-t illiterates is essential, (See LUS Project 
Training Course). 

hquipment 

blach student will he at a ditfercn*: h.-vei and wil' need ditferenT approaches 
and materials. 

Hasic Materials necessary arc: 

1 A selection of reading books. 

2 A selection of spelling and work books. 

3 A Stott Reading Kit. 

4 I'oirns. ne'A:-:papcrs. t tc. 
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A Colle;^" Approach 
The Reading Centre a. South Trafford College 

Connie Tiinpson and F. Ansell 

, of literacy luitum at the South ■i ralturd College o' l-unhcr 
on has de^•cloped as a service to the whole student body ol the 
■ -o local secondary sch.n.ls and the adult communir, . Organis-.- 
he Kcadinu Ceni're functions as an integral ran ot the counselling 
,1 the College rather than as the functioned! any -ndividual dcpart- 
As such it otfers an interesting model oi current practice. 

■i-he Centre has grown bv the etforts of the Lecturer in Charge from . 

s'iP 1 evening ckuss established bv the C:heshire Authority and a dcsu • .o 
ssrit Co ej' students m dilhcultv. That the Centre has grown is c.: 
n ^.rt, to the team work undertaken b>' the College Counsellors such -hat 

the Centre is aevei unattended during "normal wor.-cing hoars . 

It is ou: - to cater for all who seek assistance and to publicise the 
Centre to attr.ct the greatest possible number ot enquiries. The ie^ el 
S work undertaken is now such that additional tull-time stathng i. 
urgently required. 

Purf'ose . , 

! To provide a remedial service for students already attenJinj the 

2 To pr^ovide an advisory service to College Staff and to test groups on 

request. . 
1 To provide a service to secondary schools who may vyish to send pupils 

pdsK as individuals, in their last year, for heln m reaaing and 

writing on a iink course' basis. 
4 To provid.. a service to the Community who may take advantage of tne 

Centre to !mpro\'e literacy at any level. 
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The C'c:Ui\' is s^pcn I'rom '').(/0 a.m. lo 5.00 \\va. cvcr>- day and ix'tucen 
7.00 and '^'00 p.m. two evenings a W'.:c\:. iTlic Clciiti-c is closed during; 
( 'mIIci^' holida;. s Inii ib,e Snmme!- T! ea;- is kepi a - !v. iri as {a^ssiblcV There 
arcal^o three 'Special' evcnini^ eiasses. 

I\i\r!i!i}f:r/:: 

ivecruitmeut is most ot ten ny i <; d -oi- mouth/ i e\a>mmeiu!.iiions oTtulKr 
stLideiU^ and oLit>iJc aiie:' ' i.e., poliee, do^tois, st^eial services, 
libra' ^[a.ti. d'he C^cntre a/e-, . . s in die press <iimini; to attract the 
aae!Ui''n cif re!a.i'"cs a.r<d iriends oi th.i-se in need. The Claitre partici- 
pates in '.lie ;s\\d<.\C' clearing; house scheme which is ad\"ertised regularlv 
on f rranadii Television. 

hlllUil YtW,' '10)1 

Any .ipj-roach ro ihe College by telephone tu' in person is liandled by a 
rccepiionis[ m;- t-jl/p'nonist vdio> without an>- emotion, transfers tlie client 
lo the 1> -.(urer ii'. t Tari^e of the C'.enire, Once [X-rsonal contact is cs- 
tabt;-.hed, inter-^deu ai^; and an>' necessary assessment can be made. 

d'he C'e- : -■ is sMlled bv (»ne full-iinie ineinlx^r ot'statV (Lcct. I) who is 
pai't of the r.Munsellin;: d'eam and cor .(abutcs to this work; the other two 
ct'U nselltu-s ha\ ^ some knowiedi^c o\ the Wdrk of the Clenti'e and can help 
V ut in an cmer^enc\'. Si.\ part-time teacliei's work in the evening sessions 
at the C'enir^^ and lour others at tlie classes held lor the mentally handi- 
capped. d'h^^■ are paid by the hour, grade). 

i\oor}:s iDiJ 'qnipyyiOU 

Tile i'eading Centre is a small r^oni -on the grcumd iUior, casiiy accessible 
Irom tlie (>utside. dlie (^ecupants are not visible iVciiii doo" cv window. 
The' tdrniture cunsist^; (U^i desk (with telei^iuuie), lockable iiir^g cabinet, 
b'V'Tshelves and cupboards, dado-height stick et outlets and tables and 
chairs for lour students. It is understood by all that visitors should knock 
and wait lor an invitati^m to make an entry, l-dlorts have been made to 
make the room h^ok infcu'mal. In addition, tlie classrtnMn nearest to the 
Centre is iise^i in the evenings to acctnnmtKlate the larger groups. I'hen 
the C'e litre is used to interview new students, test progress, and to provide 
a phice of refuge frt^n the teaching ai'ea lor a smoke and chat at any time 
during the session. 

Bot.ks. cards, and audio-visual equip'^v.nt are used extensively. This list 
is of the i:iosi imp<^naait material. 



A I C Cassette Tapc-Kcn': t. 
3 Cassette Players. 
1 Junciu)n box. 
() Sets ol' earphones. 
1 Synchro-lax ^"! alkin^ Pai^e**. 
I Lani^uage Mast r. 

1 Stillitron. 

2 (M) iype\vri!ei> 

The appropriate -sott^ware^' for use v nh abcnv. Inehulin- the l^n^Hsh 
r.Viour Code pre-recorded tapes and tapes from Remedial Supply Co. 

B '1 he Siott Kit. 

'^News in l-n|.iHsh'\ Study Cards, '^Choose the W ora . 

C Reading i>ooks selected from the NARH list. 

n Test Material. 



iMuaiv e 1 ■ 
to an\- f 



.in.aied lo th.e Centre trom C:olIcgc funds as money is allocated 



SlalLu'u. /rr '.tie VCur /^>7j 
Daviime 

h.xternal S'.udenis 

Internal Students • • - 

tnic meiiiner ot statl 
i'A'cning 

One member of staff anci : rjii'^-^i"-^' ^'''^^^ -'^'^^^^ 
Total student hours at the Cl-ntre 



Student l lours 

397 
-'50 

1336 

2283 



Special C>lasses . ^ ^ a- 

\t Grove Scho(^l (local special school) 12 on register 2 stati 

At College ^ ^ ^'^^ 

l^hesc numbers are already greater this session. 

I'uturi? plans 

It will be possible to open the Centre on two more evenings, using the 
present equipment and with extra part-time staff if the demand grows 
as a result of the BBC programme. Ideally the centre could be enlarged 
to provide for all secondary children in need ot help and an ^-service 
training centre lor teachers who could be seconded for short periods to 
wor!^ with the Lecturer in Charge. 
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A Departmental Approach 

Organisational and Management Factors Appropriate 
to Newton-Le-Willows College of Further Education 
A. Literacy Provision in the context of the College Organisation 

J. L. Nicholson 

The college is a iociil one providing courses for the Metropolitan District 
of St I1c1l'[is. and in the case of specialist courses such as Nursery 
^;ursing, C!(imnuinity Health and Social Services drawing students from 
a wide area of what was South Lancashire. Newton has good links by 
road and rail witli Liverpool and Manchester and there is easy access by 
motcTwav In North Lancashire, Yorkshire and the South- The College 
is organise>.i, at present, in five main departments - Engineering, Nursery 
Nursing, General and C(mimercial Studies, Nursing and Social Welfare 
Studies and Adult Studies. The College is currently in group V and 
continues to expand, the buildings have been extended several times in 
recent years; nevertheless, much of the work of the College takes place 
'n seven.! annexes and lack t-f accommodation is a serious problem. 

The Adult Studies Department was formed in September, 1971, as an 
administrative unit by linking eventually five evening centr: ' -> a number 
of non-vocational classes taken from other departments . -i' a newly 
appointed Head of Department. The Head of Department was supported 
by the three part-time evening vice-principals and some clerical staffing, 
together with support from the College office. With local government 
re-organisation the structur;. was greatly changed - our new LEA imposed 
its existing policy cT having evening centres separate from the colleges. 
To add to the problem then facing us, my Head of Department left at the 
same time. It took a little courage and much persuasion to convince the 
LE.'\ that the department should continue and that a new Head of De- 
partment should be appointed. The Adult Studies Department was re- 
duced fro::: .1 group II to group I department and at that time became 
wholly collci;e based - its present establishment now consists of one 
Head oi Department, one Lecturer I in Communication Skills and one 
Lecturer I in Craft Subjects. 
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I hcivc not a. vet sp.^kcn about the reasons ihr the cstabushmcnt of a 
Department oi Adult Studies. Meniion should be made ot the desire o 
ih- former Auihoritv and oi the inspectorate to achieve a balanced 
provi-iai ofeducaiion in the area i here I must mention the support given 
bv David Selbv, Adviser lor Adult luiucatioa in La.ncashire). Hov.cver, 
vou kno'.v there is a strong entrepreneurial strea.k in lurther education 
and 1 am sure that the department in no small way owes us origin to the 
eliorts made by the ( '.ollcge itself. 

When considering the relati.m of the Adult Studies department and 
( -oUe-e to the eon'imunity, it will be seen that with a population of 22,0UU 
■ the town ol N'ewton-le-WiUows must have strong links with us and our 
wo:i; It \vis this strong !o.;al copn.ction that made the creation of a 
department more f.asible, .^i-.ce ide..;:y adult education must be coiTi- 
munitv based. When examin;-!;' tiie community (and fortunately the 
then I lead of Departmcm had contacts with the University of Liverpool, 
l ii- Department of Health and the Wl-Ai a joint exercise showed gaps 
in the educational pn.>vision lor the disadvantaged adult. In educational 
terms it mav be argued that we arc all disadvantaged in some way; how- 
ever we -iav.' certain specified uroups who seemed to have a greater need 
in out area The f ormation of'the Department of Adult Studies provided 
,n or.' uus iiional framework v, hereby it was possible to weave the threads 
oi- provision iato a J •liberate iM,licy of providing a service on a number 
,,f f onts, op.o of ^vhic!-. was literacv, Despite our attempts to formalise 
patterns of proN isi -n, there were occaMons when it seemed that _pre- 
Plannin- and desi-n had to be supplemcn:ed by opportuni.sm. i lie 
pieces were sometimes discovered seemingly hapa/ardly and then sewn. 
to-.Mh.-r The restiit was not, however, without ;ts attraction - variety is 
.-.Iwavs a.'ractive. I suspect that if everything were of uniform quality 
and of a geometrical design it would noi arouse our emotions -and i 
need not rcaimi you that illiteracy arouses emotions. 

A'cniion of the -..vord "varictv" leads me to say that from the outset we 
considered adtilt illiteracv problems to be synonymous witn a variety c 
needs for which a varietv of provision is required. In other woreis, 1 think 
there is no sinule best provision for the teach.ing of adults witn literacy 
problems. We aim to otler a varied approach based on small classes and 
offerim; one to one tuition where it is necessary. We find that students 
acquire greater conlidcnce in themselves when they realise other people 
have the same pn^blem, and most students show a marked improvement 
in personal development. 

'\n increasing part of our work, about which Miss McMinnis wi" ja^er 
spea! .uir involvement with neighbouring psychiatric hospitals. Much 
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basic litcracv work is hcinu done urul is vet being planned, piirtieularly 
tor Ituii; stay patients. The college is piaying its part in the nnn-e from 
msniutions to sheltered hostels before moving fully into society. 

Mav 1 iu)\v turn lo matters su^ h as resources, stalling and equipment. In 
my opinion, ihe potential elements tor provision of resources c:dst in any 
co'llege. At the heart of the programme we have a plamiing team charged 
witli curriculum design, co-ordination, training and evaluation together 
with a base in college. In diis instance ours is built around a ctmimunica- 
x\on skills laboratory and a team of stalf. An existing classn^om has been 
converted and eciuipped by departmental money and from a contingency 
ace(mnt which I control; much of the work had been incorporated into 
the training programm.e of electrical engineering students and the interest 
generated bv this prefect was in itself an added bonus. Other than this 
room, no specialist prtn'ision is required; in fact, a deliberate policy of 
integration into the mainstream of further education is desirable. 

In terms of stalhnu. a specialist lecturer in communication skills was con- 
sidered essential. \X*c looked for someon-: with qualihcations and ex- 
perience in remedial and or adult education, llicrc was some difficulty 
in obtaining approval from our Authority for this post but the relevance 
and importance was tinallv recogni^:cd. The following session we decided 
that a specialist lecturer 'in crafts was needed. More work was bemg 
undertaken in the hospitals, training centres and old people's homes, and 
the crafts and litcracv emphases are often able to work hand in hand. 
A\ovini: on to support, then, this should be available when wanted. At 
Newton, literaev is not the Cinderella in the College; it is regarded as an 
important means of the College reaching out into the community as a 
whole. I have found that an Adult Studies Department, when given 
support, mav happily take its place alongside the more traditional depart- 
in :nt^, and cnn often stimulate interests in a variety of matters within the 
College. 

Support in terms ol' finance, accommodation and staihng is normally 
adequate to meet our present commitment, although I anticipate in- 
creasing demands. fHowever the departme.ar is presently understaffed 
due to "the lirr^racv vacancy left by internal promotion). The allowance 
which the department currently .'eceives has been sufficient to ensure 
that the literaev pn^i:ramme has not been seriously hampered by financial 
considerations" The current financial situation obviously puts pressure 
on part-time classes; however, by a policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul I 
have prevented these cuts from affecting the provision wc offer in the 
Adult Studies Department. 
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In this paper I have given s(nne indication of the factors considered by 
this Colle<zc when devclopinj^ a compensatory pro^^ramme lor non-hterate 
adults. I am aware that in the time allotted to .ne I have not been able to 
t.-.uch isPon cveiv aspect; vet I hope that i have given ^omc indication ot 
the rvpL of initiative at college or Authori:y level and what has been 
achieved in 'practice at the Newton-leAVillows C'k^Uege. 
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Literacy provision at Newton -Le -Willows 
College of Further Education 
B. Detailed survey of the structure and provision in the department 

Eiainc McMianis 

Under rc-organisation the literacy provision at Kc\vton-lc-Willo\vs 
College has come under the adn'. in-stration of the St. Helens Aletropolitan 
Borough ("ouneil, part of the Aicrscysidc Metropolitan area, which also 
contains die St Helens College of Technology who in turn have made 
their own prt^vision fc^r literacy tuition. The new St. Helens Metro- 
politan District therefore lias esrahiished a uiint literacy scheme for the 
District, of which r'nc l>ewn)n-l--\Villows provision forms a part. The 
District provision is centred on and administered through the two colleges 
and extends to various adult education evening institutes. The establish- 
ment of the )oint literacy sdieme has required conscious decision making 
rather than rhc cvolutiorx of the local schemes which had previously 
occurred. 

The St, Helens Metropolitan District appointed, in summer 1974, an 
Adviser for Adult Education who assumed responsibility for joint literacy 
scheme supervision and oversight of the growth. As yet, however, the 
day-to-day running and administration still devolve around the two 
colleges and their provision and it is not, therefore, out of place to describe 
the present literacy provision at NewTon-le-^v<*i!lows i;rid the future plans 
for growth. 

Newton-le-Willows is a community small enough to .^end itself to good 
relationships between the various statutory bodies and voluntary agencies 
and the role of the Adul: Studies Department has been to build on these 
links in developing inter-agency co-operation. Reorganisation com- 
plicated the communication by the movement of personnel and of offices, 
and the change over of staffing v/ithin the Department at the same time 
left the problem of reforging" the former links. This proved a time- 
consuming process but was seen to be an essential requirement before 
further provision could be adequately established. 
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\ itvnt literacy meeting within the new St. Helens Metropolitjin Di^rici, 
Organised b t^e Advis'cr, helped in the discovery ol ^hc identity o ma^^ 
or the personnel, in particular in the Libraries, who hav e ..ikcn a s^, k 
interest in the literacy problem and wish to provide a back-up serMcc n 
rcadint: materials within the library for students receiving luitrjn. i Hl 
orobVm remains, however, that once communication and co-operation 
ha e been llrmlv established within the District, stronger links must be 
formed with o.ther .Mersevside Metropolitan Districts to ease the referral 
situation for students and to stop the districtbecoming 
looking in its provision. The existence ot the Mersevside and District 
nstitutc for Adult Education may well help in this respect, although ini- 
tiative will have to be taken on tlic part of the literacy providers m the 
area as a whole. 

The departmental setuni^ 

The arrointment of a new Head of A.luk Suidies from ^v^l;m the d. 



partmcnt left a vacancv in the Literacy Lccuu-cvhip which .is yd nns net 

i;^n had :\oyyri 

spreaTin^its'eniphasis to almost all categones of adults u t1> :niy kir: 



h<!4n'inikr'^vitirthe original luli-time appoinunent in :iter.cv, which 
was then a new post in the departmcr.t, the provisi-n had -fo'-n ■nJ nad 



readin^. writi.ig and spelling problem. As .such, vv.th : 'i ';' 

at a c^n•inum but the area of responsibihiy sbAving cons...t. . .c n 
cvcasc, ii has pro'. :d extremely diliicult to rc-appoint. 
.\dve,risin^ in itself proved dilficult. The original title to the 1^-aurcsTiP 
V. "Communication Sk;--". On initially advertising tor a replacement, 
•-u'.\vev-cr, this word drew m.ny people who assumed tne type of com- 
nmn;.;ri.n involved in General Liberal Studies programm.es and no 
lite- r • . ork 1-urther re-advertisemcnt had drawn the attention of vel 
' ■ ■ -nd able stall who have been disappointed in the salary potential 
ar ■ ■ ■ therefore not submitted serious application. 1 he problem re- 
mains and interviewing is again imminent. 

The full-time stall member accepts respor-:bility for the other Part-time 
staff who teacli for us in literacy. This at present stanus at about 
wemv aff running classes in College and in outside ccntre.s. Depart- 
mental poliev is to build up teams of staff who work at the sa"ic me in a 
tcam-te aching situation, each accepting re.iponsibility for one class^ This 
Tes pned to avoid isolation in the staffing which we hnd can happen 
verv quicklv in literacy work and is to the detriment of the stuaents. Staff 
workTn the main on a 1 :4 ratio, with a higher register ratio accounting 
for those students ^yho do not attend regularly or are on shift work. 
Pro-S aT present is in the evenings and is soon to include da>time 
tuition in the College, ho.spital and other centres. 
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'['hi: tour u Villi Ci-nirc . ;'iki liic UiiU.liili Psw hiiiiric f ios[niai ar-.: suilVcJ 
trorn tl\c CaiH-j.^c b.- part-iiinc statt and -lie piMicy is u-> iru.iudc chcin i.^so 
in. ll(nlci:c cliisscs in iMdcr lo bring them iniu touch whh the ^;cricral 
Ct^ilcgc i^ro\v:h. This is a new devcU^pment ibllowing cr. '.'jrmcr Unks 
with two hospiuUs now se[*ari!Led into another" Di^ti iet on reoi guaisaLJon. 

The two sehtH>ls, one b'.S.N., i-ne S.S.N., in the area provide tuitit)n tor 
the mentally discu'dered adults in the area, siatied in the mairi by school 
stall' employed by the (lollc;;e and recently mixed witii outside srafb 
through the C A^llege. 

Equip fncn! 

l;c[uipment is provided through the C<ollege on requisition thnuigh normal 
departmental finances. The adult centres, however, have separate 
funding to save draining the Clollege funds. Acquisition of equipment as 
a whole is administered through the C!ollegc and the intentiim is to provide 
a thorough varietv. as required by the stafhng and the students. The 
stair are to be familiar with all the equipment throughout the scheme 
and inter-loan will be operable. 

A list of the types o[ equipment a.t present in use is included in these 
papers. 

(jfoicth [his VLLir 

Within the department, decisions have been made both consciously and 
as a result of circumstances. Policies have been established, but, with 
the lack of a full-time siafl' member with resjionsibility for literacy, they 
have ni^t, as yet, been t'ully implemented. Much of the implementation 
is pending action w'n.ii^h may be almost immcdi-;:e or may need to await 
the arri\-al of the full-iinie stall member. 

At present there is departmental involvement in ^hc community through 
the C^.ollegc provision, the hospital provision and the Adult Centres 
pnvv'ision.^ Classes involve normal students, immigrant students, mentally 
handicapped and mentally ill .students. \X'c work closely with Social 
Service Departrrents and with the other local education establishments 
and statf are encouraged to form other links with community needs, 
such as work v/ith the newly established Citizens Advice Bureau. New 
teams of stalF have been established and it is envisaged that the multi- 
level range of tuition which at present exists for a wide range of people 
will continue to grow in its present form at an increased rate as the BBC 
programnies prcmKUe interest. 
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Futitrc grozcrh 

'Vhc grounds have been kiid or preparations made for all of the following: 
.\\ lilt i -level stair training. 
Daytime literacy tuition in college. 
(Growth in imniii::-ant teaehini^. 
Tuition for tlie ph\sieLilly handieapped. 
Tuition for the blind and Jeaf (especially f:(\spitalised). 
Industrial links. 

I'.ducation for ihe community a) other agencies seminars 

>(vn literac}' 
'b) general public J work 
lixtensive publicity through doctors' surgeries, public buildings, etc. 
Inti'oducttn-\' courses {'or intending TOPS students. 

The intention is to keep abreast of the new publications and t(^ build up 
stocks ol basil, reachng and writing tuition schemes, spelling aids, back- 
ground and back-up readers for Use at lionie. Tut or- made materials, 
iiowe\'er, need to su implement each sclieme and lorge links between 
schemes where gLips exist, so stall" are encouraged l(» use the college 
t'acilities and premises for preparation. 

Attention must be focusscd presently on the physical establishment of the 
learning laboratory as a specialised rot mi used only for this purpose. At 
present ihe room is in need of the furniture, storage space and U)ck-up 
facilities whicl. such equipment as wc have should enjoy. The intentii-n 
is that the room slu^uld be available tor use and staifed daily and niglniy 
between set hours so that both stalf and students arc free to attend at 
.inv time to make use t^f the lacilities for preparation or tuitit^n. 

Siudcni body 

.\s\n many.-therareas^thenewlocal government boundaries havcpaid little 
heed to the social boundaries. As a result the Adult Studie.^ Dcpin-tmcnt 
fmds that much ot'its catchment area lies outside the statutory boundar- 
ies, the more so since literacy students ofien like to travel outside their 
own home area but :o a district v/ith which they are familia^.^ The 
students arc an even mixture of men and women of a wide variety of 
ages and with very varied literacy needs and problems. They also range 
over a wide variety of ability. 
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\Vc stvlc ihc courses "liasic linylish" tor those •-vith rcadm); i uii^ 
•md Pcllin.' problen>,s. The students we aitract have bxsiC hteuie) 
Z>lMenVs problems of senu-literacy with po.^r spclhn;4 or handwriting 
t Vn'd people wuh severe pereeption problems sueb as ^^^-^^^^ 
s V cd dvslex e. l-:aeh student has an individual work scheme stvkd .0 
his ne ds and mav have individual tuition it .1 is necesvuv. Apprc.i- 
. r -1 o the people known to us are curreiulv attending; and we are 
t^- ••.en su.. ■ vinu I . ciiscover the reasons tor the non-aiiendance ol 
' 'c students and^he irregular attendance ..fsoine current students. 



-riic stair currentlv emploved are only a percentage ot the stall novv 
aV labic CO us after re.-eL advertising and fonne.; -^--^-j^^^^^^^^:^ 
have a pool of stall who are awaitmg training and 01 -■\'vlo> n^nt and on 

vhon. ve relv. StatV trained in other areas but living .ocaily to Ncvuon 
\X , 1 w n-e >Ku referred to us bv the other auUiorities. laeally we 

;.mi u\- St ..V o be amenable, adaptable and approachable, .v.lling to 
e n . ,i V e-ensive training and also, where possible, vauing to teach 
a^cep. i-"".^ - literacv student. The staff are required to team- 

;:!ac;;Xrthan';^,;;.in in isolation and ..oy must be able therefbre to 

work amenably with staiV as well as stU'.= - :s. 

St .11- approach us offering literacv help fo. a varietv of reasons. Some arc 
1- n bv svmpathv for people with literacy problems; not all oi such 
n ; ,ms are si U.le and all are therefore required to do some intro- 
Tucun V tra n ng n d^ discover whether they, and we, fee thev are 
ducto V t ;"'^!^ " 'others are alreadv emploved full-time in jobs wnere 
^""1" he Vu Hie '?H":chools and coul^ges, and are able to offer only 
nd holidav'work. Still others are at present unemp oved, such 
■,Jrs wi^^l '.mail children ; these fall into two. ategories (0 those vvho 
o be-comc useful to more of societv than their immediate family and 
■■ ■ w h rv t lu.'ht previouslv and wish very much to extend their 
" 1 1^ n ^Peri^n n order to keep in touch with their career and 
knowled^ an cxpcri nc,^^^ possibly lessening the chances that any 

chJw^S'Ulom the^tead, would le'^ve school with literacy problems. 

] combinauon of such p...e a.^^^^^^^^ t;,^^. p.vides 

' bT^ii nd\l V riav nd tvpe student. Combining such a mixture 
r -n d ^ 1 wc- ope to produce many of our own teaching materia s 
Int pi e ts" which we hope will feed back to the literacy student all 
Ihc benetits of recent learning techniques and materials. 
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List of equipment at pres 
Langua^c-Masier 
Stillitn>i\ 
Syncrolax 

rjinj;lcy Auto-'l utur 
Tape I^x'drdcrs 
C^vci hiMd ProjccTor 
Slide Tape Projectors 

(Ciaps to be tilled by Tuior-: 
Languai^e b^xperieiux* Teach int; 
by student and lutorj. 



in use 

Slide Projector 

Stott Programmed Learning 

Sd^A. Kit 

Various btv>k-based reading schemes 
Basic bnstru'. tivMial i^^oks 
background Readers (lor student 
loan alsp; 

a.'de prepared niatcrials including the 
App'TO'Ucb., !"nade at the time oi" tuition 




A Centr 3ased Approach 

Victoria Park Scheme (Annexe of North Trafford 

College) 
]. G. Pcdcn 

The X'iaoria Park Aduli Iv-iacation Centre provision for helping uduli 
illiterates started in 1967, in i\e i'orni ofonc Basic Reading class for adults, 
which, was advertised as one of eighty classes provided by the Centre, 
'iliere was also a short supplementary note in the prospectus, further eluci- 
dating the area of need the class was attempting to serve. I'he class used 
to fo.rni at the beginning of the ye; with between four and six students, 
hut would tlien lade out ol" existence during the course of the year; in lact, 
one year the class failed to lorm. l he reasons for th^s lack of success were 
no doubt as numerous as they were complex, although there were two 
factors which were obviously detrimental lo the well-being of t'^e class. 
One was the actual ItKation of the class and the other the lack of awareness 
of the providers - in the initial stages^ 'hat a class of this nature requires 
-nueh more effort and time than the general adult education clasi::; in 
_! nis of publicity, organisation and teaching in\*'ilvemcnt. 

Hie Basic i'Jiglish class, although advertised as a Centre class, was actually 
held in splendid isolation in the mam Ciollegc K^'.lding, v.hieh, because of 
the relativelv small number of evening classes is largely empty and tot- 
lacking in the atmosphere needed for this type of class. _ Besidr> ..e 
actual physical and psychological disadvantages of the building, :her j .vcre 
also communiauion problems in that the College is two miles fr n the 
adult education centre, thus making it very difficult for fuU-timestalf : : main- 
tain personal convict with tutor and class, which is of great imi nancL 
from a motivational poini of view. At the first opportunity the c wa.> 
moved into the actual Centre, immediately, the students and tu ir feh. 
the benefit of being in 'the s^vim' of Centre activity. Commur. 'tl"-. 
problems were eased, th^ tutor's needs were more readily satisfi^ 
tlie S(K-ial atmosphere improved with the availability of coffee in the 
vivial atmospliere of the common room. Coft'ct was at first taken in the 
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privncv of ihc CI..SS, bin alter a laii ly quick g.vAVth in self cunridcucc, was 
ken In the cor.unon r.om with the n s, .1 tl,e Centre -^-dents wlne^^^ 
course an unportan. step in itscll. Because ul these ^^^''^,f:i''''r: 
.e.ieral elhut all r>,unci, pkis siK-cihc improvements with 1^ ' 
ttu.knt nun.bcrs ,rew to twenty; because o- •l-7'!"^^';^ Z^';; 
dittereiices and the lindesirabih.ty ot a iar-e reniedMl clas.s (av .ra^e 
iu^Klan -e sixteen; n was decu'ed -o divide the ch>ss i..to two groups 
which proved to be much more manageable. 

Students lirst arrive at the Centre usually alter having made contact Dy 
Shone .'^ given m Centre brochuresj or thev - ^- '-^ 

bv lelat.ons, social workers or past teachers. It is important toi a uU- rnc 
n-.nber oi stali to meet ther. on this Inst occa.sion when the> an g.vcn 
" "-nil in.orniation about the centre and details o, the help P^^^ -^ 
them in their area ot need. All .seem to respond very leadih the idea o 
e e .d showing an interest them and in fact on many occasions have 
ma, l ed how relieved thev are to have surmoum.ed the t,rs- obstacle he 
',t step IS to introduce the student to the tutor who m the lu's' ' -^t ncc 

^^^^^^ 

o he tea.h.er. llov.ever an able, sensinve tutor . ven .soon hcc mc 
, re inf. -n-d about a particular .student than the organi.ser. Classes 
; ii 1 olation in adult education centres will not, l---.-' ^ 
sed thev mav be, sa'.isiv the needs of a particular geograplncal aiea. 1 he 
;T:i u arv schemes prev.ouslv mennone ' have the ear o tire most 
, .durable con.numication media, by virtue ot tneir si/e and ne laigc 
r , - ■•■ >,,emPl to serve It would re ddhcult tor a small local scheme 
"en ukae . " 1 houdr the 'one to one' teaching could be copied, 1 o 
' b le to p.rovide for the needs of the iHiter .te with stability and 

cont it of prov ision, a scheme needs to be dcMsed encompassing some 
f l advanimes of the large volunta. y schemes with those o the Adult 
Ul'i i n ( entre or some other similar education ;-:st.tution. 1 he 
!:tme I would advocate a- going some wav towards meeting t. sc 
criteria is siiown in diagrammatic torm on page (.S. 

The structure would be completelv open ended and so serve the needs and 
J r es o t I c. mdents at anv given level. This scheme . ;u.d incorporate 
d 0 adv nta.es of the voluntarv schemes, particu arly tne one o c n- 
nuitv in tl.c criticalb- important initial s= ■ . ot learning, when alte a 
' n re ■ ollege holidav'the student m nd it dilhcuK to return lor 
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further lessons. Tlic siudci-.t rllcr ;i [icriod of time being i;mi;ht in a \)nc 
to one' siiuaiion with the llexibilir.^' of liine and loeaiion (^f iuiii(^n, Lind 
after cxperienei- • ' sense of achievement, eould then be invited to attend 
the remedial d. ^ in the centre. At this st.iiie he will be more hij^hly 
inouvated. and be less likely lo i.ut\ The centre c<>uld at all times 

act as a baso tor tutor mcLMnj^s, irainm^,;, the keepmu of records and tor 
i^eneral dissemination ot inform, lion. 

Panicipation ):\ Ciencral Cemre l^iovision 

i 

Basic English 2 

J^^ : \V One to One 

Teaching) 



Basic Iingli.sh 1 




In order to facilitate a viabl" sciienie of this nature voluntary tutors were 
advcrtii^ed i'or in the Cienire. 'I'here were forty replies from people 
willing to attend an inauguration meeting. Thirty four attended die 
meeting, at which time the general aims of the prtiject and some of the 
oroblems that had arisen in other schemes were outlined. 'I'he mectmg 
i-acted most enthusiastically. Since there were ahvady six people re- 
questing help, it was decided to u^e a number of the volunteers; who were 
trained teachers to start work immediately, which they did. i-ifteeii of 
the volunteers have now cimiplcLcd a cmn se of training to enable them to 
teach the illiterate adult. The course is, of necessity, short and intensive, 
the main objectives being to make the prospective teacher more sensitiae 
to the studcnt\s needs and problems and to provide gtudeline.s for the 
actual teaching situation. 

The auvant'-e of schemes Mni:.ed by Adult I',ducation Centres 
(Colle^es of l-'arther r.ducatioii; is tl at the C'.entre or College provides a 
base of rcsiairces foi the scheme both material and human. Professional 
teaching stalf arc alwavs available to advise tutors and the larger centres 
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provide a uselul recruiting ground tcr y''l""\'^>■^ ^^"[„?i ' 

eniination of relevant course information. I'acihtics tor tutor t.an ing 
re also available, as uvll as the centre providing an alternative mc-et ng 
nl ice lor ivti.r and student in the initial stages of teaching. The ma)or 
£s:;dvant.;c of organising schemes based on Adult ^^^--"^^Centres is 
the fact that the s.hcme is probably only one very sma l part ot the 
I'r'n'tp al-s wcM-k for ^vluch b.e will be unable to allocate sufhcicnt time. 

1 would not expect the number of students receiving individual tuit.on to 
rise above f.^rtv at anv one time. A further important aspect ot a Centre 
scheme is the" tlexibilitv afforded by a group and 'one to one tuition 
orga^sed together, i.e. Students mav receive tuitionboth ,n the group and 
-one to one-'situation. Studems in a g:oup may revert to o- one 
durintz holidavs. Volunteer tutors may teach individuals in a group 
Suation under the supervision of a teacher, before embarking on tuition 
indcncndcntly. 
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Part Three 
Preparation for Tuition 
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Diagnostic Problems in Adult Literacy 



Laverne Pearson 

\X'c arc i;ivcn lo undcrsuind in ihc liicraiurc ihai the csscmial ingredient in 
the solvin*: oi educational pr(^blcms is the asking of the right, i.e., 
pertinent, questions - whatever they are. The type of questions which 
seem most important tend to be inextricably connected with the discipline 
with which an educationalist is involved - psychologists give prominence 
to psychoiiigical questions, sociiilogists emphasize social ones and so on. 
Nevertheless, this need not be an insurmountable obstacle, and it seeps 
reasonable that the identification (^f i)roblems is a permissible starting 
point in a cmsidcraticni oi' literacy. At least, I hope this is so, because the 
essence of what I am goinu to say involves the identification of areas of 
complete or, at least, partial lack of knowledge which need our attention 
in the field -jriiteiacy bet ore we can start formulating pertinent questions, 
quite apart from the task of M-ying lo answer them. 

The three main areas of which 1 suggest we know very little and which I 
should like to consider are; firstly, the nature of the reading process, he., 
what are the mental operations involved in the acquisition of reading skills? 
Secondly, whether the learning strategies of the mature adult differ from 
those of'the vouni^ adult and the child, and, if so, in what way? Thirdly, 
what is the role oi'the standardized reading test in the aduh literacy scheme? 

It is obvious that there is little hope at the moment of precise answers to 
these questions but I think an awareness of them must have some m- 
tluence on the organisation and formulation of the various proposed adult 
literacv schernes, particularly in relation to the stall one would wish to 
recruit and the training required t>f them, the type of provision and thc 
dej^ree of integration in the c\)llege organisation, and other considerations 
such as the type of consultative expertise to be used. A consideration of 
lestinf^ can make us aware of the dilHculties (^f evaluating, but I hope the 
most valuable point of the exercise will be in the identification of areas 
which need to be researched before further progress can be made. One 
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of the worrvin« aspects about involvement in a large scale eompensatory 
education scheme, u hich most of us believe adult literacy will become as a 
result of the BBC: scheme, is the knowled-e that most large scale com- 
nensatorv educati,m attempts can at best, be described as less than 
successful. So at the verv least, v.v sliouki be n(uhin;. short ol meticulous 
in our consideration of the various aspects ol the problem. 

The word diagnosis has been rejected by psychologists lately; they prefer 
to talk of assessment. But whether we spea.k of diagno.sis or assessment, 1 
want to be quite clear that in this paper 1 am not primarily concerned with 
the problem (^f individual cases. It seems to me that that aspect oi diag- 
nosis would be more appropriately treated in a ditlercnt '-'^text. I 
should like to consider the more genera! nature of reading disability. 1 he 
varving siKio-econ^miic, emotional, cultural and cognitive backgrounds 
of adults who are poor ov non-readers, togctlier with their vast numbers, 
lead us to give some consideration to the possibility that the acquisition 
of what seems to be a fairlv complex mental skill, and which, paradoxically, 
most people hn^e mastered to a fairly high standard by iate chilahood, 
involves either some indispensable pattern of environmental circum- 
stances, or some particular cognitive skills, or a particular mode of 
neurological functioning, or all three. 

It has been said several times during the course that many illiterate or 
semi-literate adults have feelings of inadequacy, psychological problems 
or neurotic symptoms. These are fairly inextricably connected - inaoc- 
quacv can give rise to unmanageable amounts of anxiety which can be se t- 
damaging, so the individual takes reasonable measures t(^ protect himself. 
Having If^tened to the reports of many teachers of adult illiterates, ..he 
most frequentlv used deience mechanism, and not an exces.s.Vely nciirotK 
one, is rationalisation. The individual has explained his lack of abUuy 
in reading both to himself or (Uhers, usually his teacher in the way Which 
is least damaging to himself and this explanation usually involves having 
some kind of a raw deal at school. 

Perhaps the most oh^■ious strategy for the teacher is to make use of the 
sizeable amount of experimenta! and research information which tells us 
about the environmental factors associated lu" correlated with suecess.ul 
learninu We know, for instance, that people tend to learn better when 
rapport is established between pupil and teacher; on closer examination 
this more preciselv seems to be approval or, at least, acceptance ot .he 
student's personal" values on ihe part of the teacher. \Vc know tn. , 
u.anv but certainly not all learning situations, the motivated student ' e ■ . 
to bo more successful, early readers tend to be more competitive 
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the avcrai^c or [Hu^r readers. W'e know, also, lliat material related to the 
studeni\s\'xperiencc and his existing: knowledge is more easily learned 
and that iinelv programmed material gives more opportunity for succe.ss. 
Rtvsenthal and Jacobs found that teaeher expectation can ha\'c almost 
unbelievable elteets on performance. W'e read evidence of learners 
doing less well when they peiceive themselves to be in stress situation. 
SiK-ii>U>gv and social psycholdgy show that Icar -"ing in the group situati>:'.^ 
can be aifectcd by grc^up pre^^\■ies and status within the group. In ihv 
area of perstMiality we know that ther-j is some research evidence to supt'^ 
that people who tend to be introverted can bcnetit trom more snuci'. : .' .l 
teaching situations thar extraverts: and one could go on ad inlii ivVi, 
with intormation that has been gathered about successful teaching s-.ii\- 
ticms, 'i hese are not put forwa.rd as causal factors but only factr/r- ifiat 
are asspciated with successful learning. In many cases exposure . • tiMS 
tvpe of environment works, and it works without our knou ing ■. is 
goinu (^n in terms oi' mcrital processes. In other words, we cai .i^vc 
success in teaJiing by providing the appropriate stimulus siiui-'.-' arid 
somehow getnng the desired response, There are, however, oi 
learning, particularly in reading.where most of these environme.-.;,ji , actors 
anpcar,at least, at first .sight, to be missing. What I am saying is in -.u way a 
criticism ol teachers; it is an observation that further problems . ahead, 
at least in some teaching situations. Many adults lis well as ehif :.:U learn 
to read alter this V-nvironmeniar approach but we do not re; '.'V Inov/ the 
exact nature of the learning process itself. 

Our problems really start when we get students who appcai to lv-,.2 been 
provided with all the environment;!! and nsychoUigical 'perK:' and they 
still fail to read. Irow dvi we deal ,whh these students a.vl he." do they 
ditier from the others who have succeeded? There is a te:' .'enc-. o bicak 
down reading into a number of seerningh' less complex .s'. i.: : such as 
audiiop' memory, visual discrimination, auditory percc; a-Xi ar. J so on. 
I'Iforts are m;ide' with students who fail to make progrL^.s \ .^ider.nty the 
urciis of weakness, and then th.e teacher often attenipt.^; to devis.: an in- 
dividual programme that will either imprvwe the areas in whivh ./.udcr.t 
is a ptn^r j-er former or concent r;ite or. y.ih.cw stronger, areas ''i:'r ■ L.'^^e, 
if the teacher has retained her stamina ar.d the student hu.> u^v-. -eco. - v . 
discouraged, reading may improve, but why and how has tr.e st(Ui"n. 
lc;irncd to read 

W'e do not really Know the answers w these questions, but I think \i 'r"An 
>cl,elpial tor us as educationalists to beciMiie moie av.a.rc ()■ ..'..^ of 
academic mter-^ .r and research that are tending to break from the 

ola Heh: viour: :: siimulus-i espouse models of IcaTiir g r.rj^ 1:.. ' cm- 
Mha-asL^d f:.e anport;ince of environmental stimulation -.'...aNU ; the 
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extent o{ learning purelv in terms o\ perft)rmance. Other tliec^rists, such 
as Piaget, have turned our attention tu internal, mental tunLticming in the 
area oi intellectual develop:::ent but il is the researchers in psyclu^lin- 
guistics who are emphasising the importance of the learner^ mental 
activities hi terms oi language acquisition. Linguists and psychologists 
have combined their etlorts over the last ten to lifteen years, and some, 
albeit inciuiiplete, theoretical ce.nsideratit)n.s about the nature of the 
acquisition of language skills b.ave been suggested which may be useful 
in the teaching oi' reading skills; althtmgh there are always reserva- 
tions about the practical classroom application of theoretical findings. 
Psychok^gists arc primarily interested in the acquisition of spokenlanguage 
and the learning techniques and strategies children use in acquirmg this. 
Initially the child hears scmnds which i^ave no significance for him, so 
he has to learn the connection betweeii t/e sound he is perceiving and 
meaning- What he has to learn in ii;oe^ to interpret the meaning of 
s(^und is svntax and grammatical rules, ^c. 'be :-cceptablc way in which 
sound is used for communication. -*ob; ay teaches young children 
grammatical rules, but parents ex'-c..^, ouir children to linguistic ex- 
perience and thcv are verv keen v- ^■■.J ii"' 'r performance. What the 
child seems ti) be^dcung is trying ouv v. -T.-n 'ypes t^f linguistic behaviour, 
and the pei^ple in his environment are pmviding him with immediate 
fee iback on his performance. Consequently, when the child is very young 
lie has mastered all the basic rules of grammar and is able lo communicate 
with an inlinite varietv of meaning.' What appears lo have happened, 
according to psveholingiiists, is that the child has grasped the significance 
of the sounds of spoken language; in other words, he has 'cottoned on' 
to the correct cues, lissentially he has fathomed or learned to use 
language himself in so far as he has tested out his own hypotheses, but 
his\-erbal environment and the feedback, giving him information about 
his mistakes, are also o!" param.ount importance. So the psycholinguist is 
saying that children learn spoken language because they have learned to 
ask the right questiens and recognise meaningful cues. 

Similar processes are going on when the person learns to read; the con- 
nection to be learned is between the written symbol and its meaning. 
Most people who come to the reading situation have already mastered 
spoken language to a fairly complex level, so that they have experienced 
.success in one linguistic process. Some psycholinguists have suggested 
that there is a possibility of externally imposed rules interfering with the 
hypotheses-testing of the person in the learning situation, aUhough they 
are \ery hesitant in offering advice about classroom practice. I'orrey 
has described an interesting case study, in some detail, of a working 
chiss negro child in the I lited States who appeared to have fairly average 
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general abilities and wlu> scciued to liave no atypical factors in liis en- 
vironment but who could read to a very liigh lc\'el oC prv>ficicncy before 
he started to attend sch(»ob After a fairly prolonged investigatic^n ot" the 
child's experiences, she concluded that reading seems to be learned rather 
than taught, and tbiat the key question in the learning situation is 'How 
does si^mething I say look in print?' or, 'W'iiat d(^es that print say?' 

I do not wain to get involved M this time in the cojuplexities oi psycho- 
linguistic theoi v, but I am suggesting that it is an interesting alternative 
to tlie stimulus-response emphasis which, because of the general climate 
of educati(^n. has tended to pervade the teaching of reading skills. It 
may he that in olassroom practice it will make little dilTerenee except, in 
terms of the c-ricntaiion of tiic teacher, it could have some interesting 
developments in pupil-teacher relationships. 

It mav be that poor readers have not learned li^ use the right cues or in 
psvchol(\izical terms iiave not deVL-Ioped the correct learning strategies, 
but at the same time many of them are capable of learning (nher complex 
skills. Some people are described as having tmly a specific area of 
learning disabilitv - reading. To stop at this stage one would be saying 
tliat some pe^ .pie persist in their reading diiliculties because they are 
unable to le n n certain skills, even when they have reeeived extended and 
skilled remedial help. There are, however, some attempts being made 
to discover if there is any basis for this dillkuhy in modes (^f neurological 
tuncti(Miing. I am not talking of people with identifiable organic, 
neur(4(^gical damage which in certain circumstances prevents learning 
or destrovs previous learning, but about people wh(^ in certain respects 
mav have atvpical ncunU(\t;ical functioning - not inferior or defective 
but dilferem. Not a lot is knmvn \et about the functioning of the 
eerebral hemispheres tT the brain, but from a scries of researches done 
at varituis centres in this country and the United States, it appears that 
although .'ll mental functioning is represented in both hemispheres, e.g., 
visual :!nd auditorv perception, there is, to some extent, hemispheric 
specialisation. One facK^r seems fairly well corroborated, that the left 
cerebral hemisphere is the area of pnMiounced linguistic speciahsation in 
most people. If we are presented with linguistic tasks to the right 
hemisphere <mi1v, most of us experience diihculty, irrespective of dominant 
eve or hand. It seems that at least some linguistic tasks are involved in 
some degree n[ hemispheric specialisation. An important implication 
from some o{' the research is the finding that many poor readers have 
lin uistic svmnK'try, 'i.e., they lack any marked degree of specialisation. 
This does not necessarily indicate a genetie transmission of reading 
dithcultv since cerebral dominance and specialisation is developmental- a 
result (^f biological maturation and environmental experience. How then 
do A e exjMain adequate or good performance of other skills such as those 
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involving iiv.iinly visual-sj -ati;il pci lt)Mn:iii^ c This type of skill, wliich 
ddcs run ha\-c pronnuiKcd specialisation in fiihcr hcmisph.cic, may well 
dcpL-iul on the airiount of sensory iniornvatiiMi received, whilst reading 
niav in\'olve nuM-e internal processin^ir of infornvation. 

There is a surprisin^^ly small amount ol' established knowh:dge m the 
lieki of adult IcarniuL,, especially in relation to the menial sirategies used 
bv older students. 1 iKa e is some evidence tliat loss of speed in learning 
is often coUipensated for by a greater fund of inr >rr{iati( .n and greater 
skill in its utilisation. There may, however^ be increasing resistance to 
the etiort (M* abanduinng, to any great extent, old altitudes and patterns of 
thoimhi. These rcM-iances may be overcome as much by nii)tivation an ' 
(^ppciriunitv as bv ability, jerome says "TIr- data currently available does 
not pn^vide an ;idequate basis for deciding whether or not the motivatii^n- 
speed-indigence-ill-hcalth syndrome can be accepted as a sullicient ex- 
planation of the obser\cd age diiferenccs in learning per ham a nee". 

b'roni reports of work done with mature adult students, I should like to 
put forward the following two points which may be of particular im- 
portance in the organisation of the teaching situation mature adult 
readers, birstlv, altb.ough it seems evident that many adults with reading 
jaUioalties are of, ai least, average cognitive ability, it doc^ not follow 
thai ^hev will be able to follow highly verbalised ov abstract cNplanaiicMis 
i>f the ^rules^ (^f readiiig and spelling. As far as the ci^gnitivc aspects of 
learnini: are concerned, this could be more obstructive than the provision 
i f over-simplified materiaL Piaget\ work brings oul the importance of 
using the appropriate C(Miceptual level of communication between pupil 
and teacher and there is some danger of ctmfusing perceptive, adaptable 
behavii^ur with high levels ^>f conceptual thinking: no di>ubt the oppor- 
tunities pnn ided in the learning environment could lead to this dcvek^p- 
ment. It seems to me that a great deal both of organis r'onal and teaching 
ingenuity is needed to deal with this point in the area ol adult literacy, 

Stx'ondly, the adult learner, even with the most limited cNpericnce, has 
received and interpreted a great deal of sensory information which has 
been organised into meaningful knowledge. His modes of organising 
new inlormatii^n seem to become increasingly more set and well estab- 
lished as he gets older and so this necessarily involves a greater variety and 
tiexibilitv both in types of pnn ision, and presei iiation of material. There 
are a number oi' pn^blems w ifich arise \\om this point - how many types 
of prevision nee i :o be made for poor adult readers? is it variety in the 
provision of leaLrang materials as much as flexibility on the part of the 
teacher which leads us to the unfathomable question of the Sdcal tutor'? 
We couid also ask if the standardised reading tests couid help us in this 
area. 



When a .^tudcni iiitially presents himscH", die teacher wants lo ^ci some 
idea oi the actual level of his reading ability so thai a suitable teaching 
programme can oe presented. Standardised reading tests aro-.eilher 
merely tests ol word recognition or reading comprehension or bodi, but 
the vast majority ot such tests are standardised on child populations or, if 
thev are adult tests, they are based on American norms. Teachers can 
make use i>f the tests in an intuitive, diagnostic way, but they are unable 
to use the scores and norms in an empirical, evaluative way since they 
are based on dillerent populations. Indeed, many teachers object to the 
use of these tests with adult students, mainly because of the possibility 
of it interfering with their rapport with the student and iiave devised 
other techniques for assessing the level of reading ditliculty o! the student. 

In spite of limitations in the use of standarised tests v,e need to be able to 
assess, in a fairly objective way, the success in our various approaches to 
dealing with the problem of adult literacy. At the moment, there are no 
reallv adeL[uate instruments to help us in this taski traditional types of 
diagnostic reading te:,is take a deal oi' time and resources to construct, 
and therefore adecjuate assessment of this sort will only be available some 
time in the future. An interesting development in keeping with the 
c<inccpt of functional hteracy, whivh has already been discussed during 
the course, is the possibility of using criteria-related assessment of reading 
skills. I his in\t lives assessment wf an individual's literacy needs in 
terms oi his lite situation, :iie skills that are necessary for him in his em- 
ployment and that will enable him to cope with any possible promotion, 
those that are necessary tor him to fulfd his civic roL, and those he needs 
■vithin a social context. This type t>f assessment also involves the fulfil- 
ment t)f certain psychometric criteria, but the resources expended on it 
may be more nu.aningful in terms of our more immediate goals with the 
adiilis with rca fiiig dithcuhies who are seeking, or who are soon likely 
to be seeking, t^ur help. 

I am at raid I have only tleetingly touched on some of the central problems 
of assessment or diagni^sis in the tield o( adult literacy and provided no 
answers. However/the picture is no-t quite so gloomv as it might seem, 
since the area oi' reading as a wli.^le has become one of interest to a much 
wider area of expertise, in the last few years, and there is some interesting 
research being carried out over a variety of disciplines. I think we must 
make sure that people who are primarily practitioners not only know 
what is going on but have an opportunity to make their contribution. 
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Recruitment - Students a!?d Tutors 



John Robinson 



If the riuiit publicitv is used and the tii.iing of it is correct, there is veiv 
httle prohlcni in recruiting students oi tutors for a hteracy c-impai^n. 
\ ^vstematic approath is verv important it the balance ot students anc. 
tutiu-s is to be kept equal. Also, if potential students are nor to be dis- 
:irpi anted throu^h lack of tutors, it is ^■.^v useiul to have a reserve pub- 
hatv drive that can be put into operati^;n al Oxice that the number ot 
tutors can be increased at any time. 

The reerunmcnt of students for a literacy scheme often depends very 
much on s.,nK:one who can read and is prepared ui - "l^.e message on 
in the nouM-ea.der, so any publicity should be aimc: ...m tins methoa 
of ctnitact in mind. 

The r-vruiimcnt of tutin-s can be rather ditierent. There is nothing 
better than the personal approach to people or groups oi people who one 
knows may be sympathetic to the problems ot the non-reader. 

The recruitment of both students and volunteer tutors is closely linked, 
for anv publieitv tor one mav bring in the other. ITerefore it is important 
that anv liieracv scheme must be ready to help those m need ot tuitumlrom 
the be^^inninu.' In the I'arnworth scheme we were prepared to overcome 
this nrobleni bv putting the tirst students into one ot the existing adult 
centre reading 'classes if thev did not wish to wait lor a volunteer tutor 
to be trLiined. 

•['he hrst person to recruit is the tutor who is going to train uk^ volunteer 
tutors The local schools^ Remedial Reading Centre is a good [Ticc to 
visit sh.cc one of the statf may be pr-epared to take on the ^vork on a 
part-time basis or, if thev are not prepared to help, they may oe able to 
suaeest suitable people to contact. It helps a great deal it the person who 
trrhns^he volunteer rators will also take on the task ot intervicwmg tae 
prospective students and also piiiring up tutors and students. 
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Many ilic inm.il li'IIMlIs i i -ili ^iiulciiis and tutors will be made by 
tclcp'huiK- so ilic people whi^ answer the Kle! ne ^hould be in a p(^sition 

a I handle the enqmry iri a ,synip;.theti^ and un.dLrsiandin^ manner 
and al'i've all b^e Lontident a.nd discreet; 

b.: be able to nbiain the name and ad.dress ol the person ai the other 
v.nd ol the teletMione hne ; 

e^ be able lo sae how suon ii will be luMore the student will be inter- 
viewed lii- when tb.e r.ext tutprs* eiause will be eonimeneing. 

d' Iraee lis niueh ininrniauoii as pi^ssible so thai tb.e student and tut(U" 
niav have i.n up-tv>-date pietine ol the sehcmc. 

d\> a'vsi-:t all wb.o niav Imd themselves answering a telepiione call tor heip, 
it is ol' help if reuular memos are sent, [zivini; pn5-;ress reports on the 
sclienie. Additional copies can also be left by the telephone tor quick 
relereute. StLid.ent referral forms should alsi^ be left by the telephone 
so tl'.ai anv uselul nUi'rmation may be noted at tlie first contact. It is 
\erv uselnl icr tlie call'M' to have a name to ask tor. so lirst names are a 
nuist nn all pu!dKn>-. pretervibly both a male and le-niale ciMitact. 

The tinun^ ot [aibliLity is very important st) that there is a steady tlow 
of tutors for trainan^^' and a steady tlow of students for the tutors who have 
passed thr(aii:h tiie training: u^urscs. Our fn'st 'dx>teh" ti^tors car.ie 
from tlie adult ventre classes w hich arc h.eld in a wide ran-^e oi' vocational 
ap.d ni>n-voLatior.al subieets. d he part-time teachers of our 2,^0 classes 
were each given intorma.ii ii ^n ab(uit tuir Lateracy Schenu\ empha.sising 
that initiallv it was luuns and nc^t students we wanted, liach part-time 
teacher was given a tutors application tbrnn Part-time teacher.s in adult 
centres are verv useful ■\i^:ents" i'ov recruiting both tutors and students 
because their students cover nearly every street and factiM-y in the area. 
In turn, students and their families can also be used as **postmcn'' for 
S'-nding out puhlieity. 

The press and local radu^ arc b^ >! c(>n:actrd by iniormation sheet.s headed 
'•press Informatii 'ib\ Ahtke sure that a telephone number and name are 
included on the sheet so tiiat further information may be obtained if 
rci}Uired . 

PubiiLitv ^liould be svni as manv local people and (organisations as 
p'O'js in le, siieh as ; 

Students in classes. 

Part-lime teacb.ers. 

I ,ocal slIiooIs. 
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Local libraries. 

Local factories, v ! ^ •. • . ..liiccs. 

'i hc Sanuuitan - 

Ynurh Clubs. 

( /iiilJ C luida .* • ' ■ 1: ~ 

.Warria^^c CiUid.;.' '^'^ ^b 

Members of Parli,.:. "iv 

L. cal C-ouneils ,in< iudmi; Trade and ' -onuiiJi-ce j. 
C-iti/ens Advice Hureau. 
Prt^baiion Service. 
Police. 

Rent ( .ollecii(M^ Toiius (Local Auiborii:es;. 
C'burches. 

Women's Institutes. 
Newspapers. 

Lt>cal Radio and Television. 
Local \ lospiuii. 

School Clinics. ■ 
LoL.d .Authority Services, such as Larks, RelYise Collecti<m, 



Who are the tuturs? Wc found ihe majority ol out tutors were housc- 
wives^ school teachers or oltice workers, in ihc 25-40 age gn.up, with 
vcrc little spare time but a desn'e to help th.e less lortunate. 1 he majority 
found c^ut about our scheme irom ariicles in the local evening newspaper 
or from their evening class teachers. 

V;-ho are the students? A\anv of our students found out about our sLTcmc 
from a friend who had learned about it from the loca ^'-^P^^P^; ^^thcr 
students learned about our scheme trom their work Personnel Olhecr 
Ciri/ens' Advice Bureau or Piobati^m Service. Ihe Lmployment 
l•■xchan^e also referred a number of students to us. A number ot students 
who wJre receiving help also bi ought in their iriends who had similar 
pn^blems. 

To keep the volunteer tutors in contact with the Literacy Qimr^^ign a 
newsletter called "CON'rACr" is mailed to them at regular intervals. 
This newsletter is also used for pu'ilicity purposes. 

No article on publicitv would be complete without a mention of the new 
Literacv svmbol, Nvhich was designed by the Adult Literacy Resource 
•\i:encv the Bi?C and the National Committee for Aduh Literacy. Uiis 
symboVcan be displayed on buildings, beside relevant telephone number-. 
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1 tcr.iLV provision and can be iLsCd p> o., ai kv u . 

,.l:.u:;es',r U>o sy,r,bol arc .v.nl.blc Uvn> AduU I... ..cy Kcsoure. 
jv. • ■ Ouocu Anne SirccU London W IM HAl... 
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Teaching Materials - Resources and Sources 

R. j. Kedney and Joan Boyes 

The selection and purchase of teaehin, ^^^'^'f ^""l^^^.J^^"^^, 
I'r,iiecis is clearlv a central issue m the process nl decision-makint,, }et 
t n . : one that is rarely explored. Whilst staT aiay come a.ul staff 
n,av i boxes or stockrooms of books renu.in. Hav.ng mad. a conrn U- 
n nt'to materials, particularly at a point when a project l^^O ,be mak mg. 
Its m inv- stment, be it to get under way, or to spend its allocation ot 
IheTl million, or hodi, it is likely to be dilhcult to shUt from that decision 
in ilu: foreseeable tuture. 

The severe lunitations on the supply of trained s^^^^^^^ 

ihrouiih the depth of their own knowledge and skills can o^crc me nc 
oniiis o'f teaching materials, forces us to ^i^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
•J . :1a cnnr^rr ("in be iiiven to tutors. i oo otlen tnc reauiii^, 
fdl a, l eZ^mor^e than n'.ercly an element in the teaching process, 
U can become the second crutdi to inadequate tutorial skills, comple- 
menting that of the drive and motivation ot the students. 

It is clear that materials are a significant element in the development of 
mv luoiect and their selection needs to be set in the overall context ol 
Meet no the ob,ectives of the scheme. Some account, therefore, needs 
to be nkeno the strengths and weaknesses of the staff, of the interests and 
needs of both s a and suidents, and of the proposed developmen of 
" erac si lis (of which reading is but a part). Rather ^1-" "^-5^^ P 
hunrhes or using a pin, organisers can attempt a conscious and deliberate 
eSor tion of tl^e Options', and search for more --^^^^'^^^^^f 
acdon. Livingstone,' for example, otters the following criteria lor 
materials in developing reading ability: 

1 . Materials should - 

(a) facilitate the promotion of good h'.bits and attitudes by: 
(i) matching reading abiliiie:; 
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.. iii; bciai! in sullicicnt prufusioi; . : there to be .i breadth and depth 
;)t : "e [nv siiuieiHs rf ditlereiU abilities -ind iruercNts. 

b: stren;j;t:ien and sharpen reading; skills ithc L\^ni.e[M ol' a hierareh\- 
i>r mier-eonnv-eted reaLiiiii: .le.epted', 

2, The iinplenieniadon of the pri^izrananie Nhoiild ensure adequate 
motivation towards habit,'- and altitudes and er.s-.:i e deveh^p- 

ineni ot'appropriaie skills. 

The pir. or that toUvA\s endea.viun-s lo consider these eoneejMs, partieiUarly 
the lirst two, hy draw ing on a rani'.e oi' literarv sour ;es. To these, 
however, anv proj'.vt ean add the experience and op'inn ns speeialist 
statV in remedial eentres, schools, et^lleizes and libraries. It is likely that 
sueh .ulviee will Ii-llis on the merits of commercial nia'erial-. developed 
tor hi Mils, but X'erner counsels caution in the use t^t" such materials: 
"The ni.iierials used in adult literacy education programmes arc usually 
patterned alter those designed for young children. 1-or the most part, 
these kinds of materials are all but useless ior adults."^ 

This view was given additional support in a recent lecture by Donald 
Movie to a group of tuti^r-trainers. ' lUub. argue forcibl>' for adult 
materials designed to meet the speciiic needs tii* indi\'idual adults, who, 
we are told, are disadvantaged learners who bring to the situation limited 
learning skills and low levels ol' tt>lcrancc and acceptance. 

The liHjical ci^nclusiim to be drawn from such a sitiaiticni i:, that the or- 
ganiser is faced with yet another impi^ssible task, ibr on the one hand 
there are tutt)rs with limited training and experience, and on the other, a 
plethora of school-based materials, apparently of equally limited va^uc. 
Chven these as major resources to be brought to a learning situation, which 
is characterised bv the demands it mak'-s on students, it is clear that evcrv 
endeavour needs' to be made to maximise inputs from the providers, 
Commerciallv prc^duced materials are likely to be used as a basic re.stmrce, 
at least at iHe outset, in order to enable a scheme to begin and to support 
and pnu'ide a medium lor tuners. Whilst it may oe possible in ■ ime to 
progress tn tut(^r student produced materials, these ai^ain may well draw 
heavily upon stocks that have be^n purchased. 

It is perhaps ironic that (Me of the most prolific areas of activity amongst 
publishers lodav is production of materials botn on and for the teaching 
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ut iv.tdiim. uvA. .iJuiiti-n.illv, thai it .shmiKl iils(^ .«ik- ihc m:i)or areas 
ofilu- aiinailurn uhcrc umlIvjia Jcsiun and jMv.lu.c liinr ouii cquiiv 
Micir liHs Paper endeavours to consider ^'le various tonns taken by 
sneh nMK-rials and equipuienu to c'iscuss l; ria bv wb.ieli thev can bo 
)iidi:ed. and in d.-tail ■i•ub]io^ra^^aes ,tnd .oui.e.s i t Uirtiiei inlormaiion. 

'n . nnsiderin- Ipniuilae tur be-uuun- leading tuition, Wra Souiliptc'^ 
equated readni- prnuress uidi the .eaiibined elements reading drive, 
leaeher e. .nipetLau e. niediuni, method, maierials and proeedure. i he 
.ommiimeni to purchase materials ^-kI a mediunu and their hnks to 
method, LlL-arlv simizes's dial thev hum a sij^nilkant area ot dceision- 
nuikniLv' d lie process o] m.'.^clnn^ maieria.ls to th^ student as part oi tae 
r.'Mlc-siiuKil approaih to curiiailum desiizp. demands ol the providing 
a^'en.\ an eMenM\c raui^e (^1 su^h resources lo m.eet the highly varied and 
individual needs m anv uroup olMudents; and of the tutv^r the ^Ki!b to 
select such appropriate materials. I lowever, the subjective (^pini: ■-■ d the 
imor, al.av, ntten seems m be both limited and ol duo.ous ao.\tracy 
'AUlMni! vol;:;- guidance and trainiim. particularly when set in the context 
.,1 ,i piphlerati'-n or material written for v- ajng children with sc^r.e puo- 
lishers' ^ laiir.s I'>r suit '.bilitv for use with adults. 

■■ he toli.-Ain^ pAudeiinev bear the hallmarks of common sense and prcA'ide 
immediate vard'sii.ks with which to measure relevance, and as su'h, 
rive Munedcmee I. rLLissiliLatiou as to suitability. Whilst they may each 
have linmaiinns, i.^-edier thev can provide a baseline, and thriaigh their 
uniiv ,i:ive a posliion trom which to b-gin t( o viev and match resources 
TO needs. 

•\n-eli.a Cass staicLl that "'the \ roductit>n and n-. ■ -.-eading mailer that 
has' been prepared and written tor aduhs (c: :Mren\s materials 
-warmed oVer'^i is an a.bsolute necessiiy^\-^ Sh« g' . to identity the 
toll' .wing criteria lor design : 

1. ^itroduction ol' reading .skills in a manner at:va:ip/c edults. 

2. Make It important to tl^.e learner to n^.aster th: I '.liS. 

3. i^i\>\ision ot reading matter at tbic user\s le-\-: i.-.aianty, com- 
prehc^,^ion and ra.nge ot ability. 

4. Provision ol content thai relates to the learm.r'.s culvjve, lolkways 
audi c\crvday experiences. 

5. l>ro\ ision lor progression at a rate of specij cotiimensuratc with the 
indi\'iduars ability. 

N nda Waiie/' when reviewini: instructional material:^, uu-k an aliLrnT.A'e 
view -the intended use by students, i.e., tor review or i :trcshcr with 
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.aiiKcJ pr;i^i..c; l-r teaJimi: skills lor the tirsi ii:^ic; oi U) pmvidc 
i;rau-jd an ' i^r^^aniscd exercises. She then went on lo inK:euake an e» 
•ensi-.<' vl the var' >us physical lornis of instrtictitnial iiiateriais. 

\\\nt' chi .>if ■ .^iich n^aierials under the cateizo.ies of picUiies spoken 
Wnrd^, priiite^i W(»rds mt. ,1 ["physical ol^jrct^. 

A Iterna lively, material can be reviewed and classifies.! in terms cm' die in- 
tendc ^ r, n;M- of new skills to be iearni i>r lo be practiced; a classifieation 
haseo ' .\>n purpose in terms ol' learning [;ari. In the reading tonvAila 
noted ar ihe outsei, Vera Southi^ate oiiered vcl another broad division o^ 
r ' :ri..:s - that of the medium used. Whilst most /ucrial^ arc printed 
usin^: traditional orthoizraphV;, a numh<:r of innov Xions have been de- 
veloped, notably in recent years, signalling systems using olour • 
marking cckIcs. and of simplified spelling systems such as Pitmaii s 
Initial Teaching Alphabei. 'i nough apparently no: used extensively \v?th 
adults in this country, some measured success h been claimed for ihc 
latter and a range of such ma:eri:*ls is used in the U.'^ .A. and Canada. 

Pantell regards learning interest as being notably ngnilicant,^ and the 
choice of bdoks as a critical factor, and she states that the choice should not 
alienate the reluctant reader, but rather be graded, so that :ne reader 
gains a feeling ot personal success at every step. ^'Motivaticm, in (nher 
words, is paramount, and mt tivation may well be enibedded in complex 
social and psychoKigical tacti)rs thai publisher - as wel. as innovative 
educators, must learn to ^ace''^ 

The expectations, attitudes and reactions of students are net, however 
alwavs what may have been predicted by literate, middle-class tutors, and 
whilst s(^me students, e.g. - late adolescents, may object strongly to 
infant school m.atcrial.s, other students are prepared to tolerate such 
readers. The explanation may lie in their relevance lO stade- t needs e.g. if 
voung children are bringing home such reading schemes from o ;hool, 
or if the desire of the student is to conquer earlier failures, possibly 
iust a tolerance of subject and style of such texts. The complex vaiiety 
of n.jterials concerned with learning to read, even with guide."- such as 
the lengthv table recorded above, still present considerL.blc pr..oiems of 
classificatioi^ and selection. It is pc\ssible here only to touch upon some 
aspect.s as ilhisirations of developments in the held. 

In her review of published reading schemes in 1969. Iilizaoeth G^od- 
acre^ identified no less than 34 total reading programmes, a number that 
can quickly be extended by the addition of other blocks of linl^Lcd '.jading 
materials produced by commercial publishers, or added to by teachc s. 
Marv Kendall;' in a recent paper, describes how a comprcj sive re ■ :ng 
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piPi:r:Hr.nic ca:- be developed bv liiiVinj: t'nc siiviuiit! «>l a cmnbiiiatKm 
••' su^h puMi>hL-d -Lt.CMiCs. It an adult orientation :s tu by added, then 
.• siuniluani clL-nicPJ o-i tuirr-w rittcn material will "l>e required. 



Selecting rcadini^ schemes 

Wh^u appraisiim a leadinu seheine, tlic iollouin- points a.rc suizi^estcd 
lor e(U^sideraii-ir. No atternin has been n^idc to list m order oi im- 
purtLirK'e ^ : 

I. N'C'hat is the rea.di.-pi^ a,e;c ranue ^ T tb,e overall scheme":' 
:i W^:at IS (.he reeoniniended level of each hoi^V 

3. IIo^v niair- i ' (^us ane there in the series / 

4. Wliieh rn-etiiod is employed f T'lionie, Look and Say, Sentence, 
MiNCd Method' 

l)nrs the 1 -lerial provide: 

.a; ailequaie repctiui^n '.'consider ail repelitivui in ^amcs and supplc- 

nientaiv uKitevivil'? 
b.avleqiiate ..tuitroJ of voLabulary 'arc u^<) many words introduced 

nK> soon; 

f^ What is Tlv level oi vocabularv airncil at in each book and in the whole 
selienie' :e,pprox. h.ou maiiv words is the author attempting to 
introduce to a student > 
7. Di-es the interest aire staled really relate to your knowledge ol" yjur 
' student Is live content within the student's experience? 

5. Are any Work books provided?' Do they utilise the o^ntcnts of the 

storv books, or au: tbiey devoted to separate skill buildmg? 
Does the SLhenie have aiiv pre-reading materials? How sh(Uild they 
b-e used'r' 

10. II pre-reading m;iterials are provided, which s'dlls do they try to 
teacirr- 

I I. c:iKck - si/c of prim, 

- spacing and general presentation, 

- illustralitui, 

- Lliu\ibility, 

- colour, 

- line span, 

- length. 

12. Price - is it woTth the mcmey? Will it help the student in the way you 
want him hei to be helped:" 
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13, \X-iiL-ii was tlK- scheme lir-i puhiishcd' Is it still topical- 

14. .Manual - with detailed advice? 



i .:si i.{ w iir 



ds included:- List of Y'hnni^ skills included^ 



Ki Will the sU'iy content apix-al equally well to men and woi-ien- 
17,1s any attempt made to inieu'raie readni!; uith the other lani^uage arts? 
IS. Can the student eliectively assess liis her own progress? 

19, Can new students be titted m at any point in the teaching sequence? 

20. Is the intonviation content in the text relesant and useful to adult 
students? 

2!. Does the reading scheme eftectively fit the objectives that nave ''cen 
set bv the tutor and student in developing literacy .skills. 

■nie total absence of oven a sinule basic reading scheme vvra-.. a for adults 
is seen l>v some as a sevc,-e handic.p, and the strain diro\. , back on un- 
trained and o'ten inexperienced statf is clearly considerabie. It may he, 
as the (ireenleigh Associates Study'" .suggests, that materials alor, are 
not a significant" variable in a situation where the range oi such materials 
is considerable. The total absence, however, may have a diflerent efiect 
of some significance for the attitude of tutor and taught, as the outcome 
c m be a reiniorcement of the views of inadequacy shared h>' both. A 
limited range of supplementary readers aimed primarilv at the luioles- 
cent markc", but with some adult interests in mind, has been published. 
In addition, the issue of such adult newspapers as ''Liverpool News 
and "Write 1-irst Time", aimed at adults with low reading ability, signals 
the development of some materials specifically for adults. 1 he sijccess 
at- -Appalachia News" and "Adult Education News in the U.S.A. 
suggest that it can fulfil a valuable function, even in an essentially literate 
and industrial society. 

Whilst thr problems of no:i-aSsociation and non-involvement of the 
reader with the material are often highlighted as criticisms oi the middle- 
class childhood images presented by exis;;ng reading scncmes, other 
cquallv relevant issues tend not to be rnsco, and in anv even; they often 
onlv lead to suiMcctive comment based on limited exper^cTV. ;;l this stage. 
There would seem to be little or no ccmsidcmtion ot : h.-_ >mp ications 
of ditference m Limzuace U5agc and the implications it might have lor 
the design of re.iding hwterials. Discussion of Bernstein s codes, wc are 
told, often tends to get clouded, but it may be a pertinent hictor, both in 
the written form and its relationship to the adult learner, and in the spoken 
form between the adult learner and the middle-class tutor. 
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Criticism oi ^ ' .iiidaruisrtl icsts soniciimes cciurcs on shifts in language 
usage over th. years, and Kmgitudinal studies^ ^ on ageing also indicate 
generational ditiercnces; this again may be a factor in sonic teaching- 
learning situations. Linked to this can be the difference in vocabulary 
ix'l\wjcn adults and children, as identilicd by .Mitzel^- in her functional 
reading word-list l"or aduhs. The adoption of the Breakthrough to 
idteracv appnuich by staff at the (day Ciross Adult I-ducation Centre, 
Derbyshiie, in t^rder lo develop adult interest - work packs focussing on 
t'.^pics such as fooiball, cookery and pigeon racing may offer a valuable 
ami interesting model for turure practice, taking account of the interests 
and language st\'les ot' students. 

The urowini; range o! elecironlL and other hardware being marketed and/ 
or adapted for use in teaching reading, and w ith it the necessary software, 
is perhaps best exemplified in this country by the work at Dinsdale 
Special Sehonl.^'^ In the United States the self-programmed learning 
laln)rat(Mv^-^ has been moie extensively developed, and new staffiiig 
functions anil training needs defmedJ"^ Standard commercial machinery 
su/ii as the Language Ma.ner, the Synchrofax and the Cassette Tape 
Recorder, which can link so:md and vision, ean be extended through the 
imaginative use nf programmed teaching machines, the overhead pro- 
jector, [ov writing skills, synchronised slide tape packages, and even 
c:CrV in colleges. It may be that the impact of the BBC's project 
with two levels otTeaching on television and radio will act as a catalyst 
for the use of such tecimology in the future. However, whilst Button 
and Seaman^" discussed the value of such audio-visual aids in a recent 
paper, Carlson'' in the same issue of Literacy Discussion, described the 
simple but effective development of a p-rtable blackboard-cum-display 
board in Pakistan, thus indicating the c .iderable value of simple aids. 

Much (^I the above lias tended to concentrate on commercially developed 
and published materials, and cmly passing reference has been made to the 
adaptation or crealion of resources by tutors and students. Given the 
paucitv of commercial materials for adults, the often-stressed high level 
of individuality of problems aiid the need for the involvement of students, 
clearly the design and use of specific materials forind ividualstudents has 
much to commend it. With the availability' of hardware in the form of 
photocopiers, duplicators, audio-tape and video-tape recorders, and of 
technician staff in colleges, it would seem highly feasible, giver rdequate 
tim:^ and skills on the part of tutors, to envisage the creation c ; college- 
based materials specifically designed r.o meet the needs of adult students 
in localised situations, 
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spoken bv -.ludciii^, una h.::-. .^ tlu- i .T.kut .1 ..-npu.ir.-- .^^i bui 
u o.n Lu/k &c snucunc ^c.n py nunn- as a iic.c'.sary clcnic-u u a carc- 
lullv dcsr-n.a uisn-i.-iional p.vgr.rnn'... U ^''-^vcvcr, r,t u .a 

\s sud> It n;av ;.».vi.lc a si-;niri.ani inouvatua,. .WahTial uhieh d aus 
ihc .nicrcs,, and n.ccds .1 ihc sUid.cn., uhc.iv.a n be Uu: -a ords o 
rvp songs, ilic vo.abula.v noed.cd in u>ak si. nations, ,a- m. lo .-.ciicraliscd 
miM-ial su.h as ilic sunphl;. aiion .1 Mub b .sis d,.un-.cn,s as du 
i i:ul\wa\ Code cicaidv has n.ukh U> oon'ar.cnd it. 

Sheldon'^ ntb■l^ iho 1. ik.wini: snu-csiionv lof t-.u iicfs who .irc rc-writinu 
snch matcnais : 

1 . Select material which, will appeal to a modern reader. 

: Omit words and ph.rases which represent the sort ol arcb.aic reference 
..r iibsciire point understood onlv by a scholar. 

Condense the sn-rv by omiiiini; long e:-;planaiions and long des- 
criptions i.i' a persv.nal nature or (if scenery. 

.;. Develop ,1 basic word-list within the listening, speaking and reading 
\a)eabular\- ot the reader. 

S Reduce compound ao.d mm. -lex sentences into sin~,pie .sentences. 
Include no more than three or inur sentences in a paraurapii. so 
ihat a thought can be clearlv expressed m each paragraph. 

(,. Avoid slan- or cdlosiuialisms ofpeo.ple other than the readers. 

7. Try to reprodace conversation which l.dlows the linguistic patterns 
of the students. 

S. Illustrate comp.'ex ideas by using pictures, simple analogies, graphs 

>>. Pnwide a simple glo.ssarN ot terms t<. be used by the student when 

rcauiiiL: indcpcwdcntlv. 
l;; -IV^st the matcri'll on a raiKlom .sample of ARl': sludcms. _ 
' Dclotc cx-en- tcnil". word and sec if snidcnts can supply the missing 
words. 

-\ s,..niticant factor that can clearlv be identihed in the above comn'ontary 
is the need to identifv material with adults and their interests as well as 
with their learning needs in terms of literaey skills. In sp.tc o the claims 
made- b^ publishers, there would seem to be remarkably little evidence 
of anv ellorts to ask illiterate adults what fieir reading mtcrests arc; 
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aiiJ \\\u\. cvidciKc LnnlliLts directly with the claims tliat arc 

oficii nuuic, Urowp/s siud>' in. the f.S.A.''' and vhat c»t' the Job CLorps 
latcra.-\' Proj^rammc^" indicate clearly iliat illiterate adults in general 
want uiiliiaruin value iVoin the material thoy read, focusing on self- 
nupro\ cinent. jubs, [LiPiiily an^l liealtli. 

rracti.ai e.\peiu;ncc suggcsis that such interests may be diverse and 
hiuhlv individualistic', and whilst the purchase nl" printed materials needs 
to'niatLh to i;encralised demands, tuior and student-produced materials 
van be- used to supplement them as guided bv individual interests and 
needs. 

Another ^.wi^i in the cnnsideration any passage of prose is its 
le\jl oT ^omi prehension dilliculty when compared with the student's 
abilitv level, and his r ' :d to be able m cope v/ith the material 
lacing him. v\'hilst exi-vdng measures do not provide an exact 
n\A\S\ both ot' these, tliey do ofler a rather more accurate comparison 
than the subiccdve opinions of tutors. Studies of reading materials have 
idennlied a complex range of factors affecting reading difficulty, but in 
recent veai s ihev have tocussed on word and sentence length as being the 
m<vKt reliable indicators. Workers have produced a range of formula 
Inr grading materials, iaid levels have been standardised on school 
popula.tinns to give grade or reading age levels - these in turn give some 
comparability with the fmdings of tests of students' attainmenis, which 
are siniilarly graded. 

In the main - ich tests are ba.sed on mathematical forr^ulae of varying 
det^rees n\ complexity, b'ry's Readability (iraph offers an alternative 
b.iscd i>n similai princip^^^s' !"or conversion to Mng] sh reading ages, 
tive years needs be added to the American Readinp Grade Levels to 
allow t\>r the pre-schov)l years. 

More rc'.entlv, iiowever, attention has been focusscd l n the development 
of C>l(v/e proe'edure, both as a mea.sure of students' coi iprehcnsion and of 
the reading dilficultv of materials, This is based on the syst jmat;-; de- 
letion of w-ords - in the passage on page 96 this is ev_Ty fifth wr. u - and 
the reader has to provide either t!^e missing word cr a reasonable .sub- 
stitute, (iilliland^s study discusses ■cadability ^n scnv: depth and 
the Schools Council Frojcc: - " The l*fTective Use of Reading'' - is 
currcntlv-- undertaking res m.h in depth in schools. Such measures 
give a guide to the level of difnculty posed by materials and hence can 
be used b(^th to direct the purchase of materials and to assist in their 
classificatit>n. 



Readability indices 

''In the bn>adcs: >>cnso, roadahility is the sum total ni" all those elements 
within a given piece ni" printed material tliat allccts the -aiccess which a 
group v)f readers luive with it. The success is ihe cxten; \n which they 
understand it, read it at optinuini speed and iind it interesiing''. (Cjilli- 
land: RLciJahiliiy, p \2). 

Three approaches are being used c:irrcnily to assess the readability of 
printed material - an example ol'cach is given below 

The ihree approaches: \) .Mathematical In^rmula e.g. I'OG 
[1] i:sc of graph c.g, TRY 

' 3 1 Clloze rniCCLkne. 

TJic Foi^ Index The insiruciion for . 'g this formula are a.s Ibllov. s : 

iV\ Select a DH'./oer of samples: / ; ' . <r whose dilhculty you wish 
to estinia: . 1-ach sample untain one hundred words. 

Vou nuglu ior example, take tiic iirst hundred words from every 
tenth page, starting with the first complete sentence. 

(2) (k unt the rota! number of complete sentences in your sample. 
(>cmnt the number t>f wi^rds \n these complecc sentences. Then 
calculate the average sentence length bv dividing the number of 
words b\' the number of sentences. 

(3) C.lount the number -^f words of three or more syllables in the total 
sample. Divide th.s number by the number of hundred-word 
samples. This gives the percentage of iong words in the sample. 

(4) Obtain the Fog Index by adding dio: 

(a) average sentence ler^gth, and 

(b) the percentage of Uwig words. 
Then multiply this total by 4. 

This f.gure represents the grade level for which the material is appropriate 
in terms of difficulty, add five for the prc-school years to give a reading 
age equivalent. 
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Graph for Estimatiiii; Ke.? lability 
hv lidward I-rv, Rutgers Uras'crsity .Reading Center, New Jcrsty 
Avcra.^^e number of syllables per 100 word'^ 
SHOR T VC ORDS LONG WORDS 




niRHCriOXS; Randomly select 3 one hundred word passages from n 
book or an article. 

Plot, average number of syllables and average number 
of sentences per 100 words on graph to determine the 
grade level of the material. Choose more passages per 
book if great variability is observed and concludethatthe 
book has uneven readability. Few books will fall in the 
gray area but vvhenthcy do grade level scores are invalid. 

SYLLABLES SFNTENC5S 
I':XAMPLI-: 1st Hundrea Words 124 6.6 
2nd Hundred Words 141 5.5 
3rd Hundred V^'ords 158 6.8 
AVER.*\GE 141 6.3 
READABILITY 7th GRADE (see dot plotted on graph) 
RHPRODl CTIOS PERMITTED - I'or further i.iformation and validity 

SO COPYRIGHT ^^^^^ see the April, 1968 Journal of 

Reading and the March, 1^69 
95 Ps.cuding Teacher. 
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Fhc Cloze Test 

rhc Clo/c 'I'csi. sometimes c:illcd '\\>ii:cxi ai-ini:*', ulic.'-s u usdul 
xchnKiuc :-!■ kcvjnng an on-^^uing nbicciivc test ot' sukLius^ prnprcs>, 
i. VNrli' as .1 .miKic iruiuhini: ir.aicria'- i*^ siuJxril>^ levels abil'iy. 
1 he l.'llnwiiiL; pr^KcJuic has been ..iL^^^esieJ : 

1, Select a [vissai^c pitvsc mI ;ibnuL 300 - M)0 wuids I'roin the 
^uhlent'^ Llirrcni ;eaclin,L; liUileMaL 
■ 2; Delete every tilth wnrd. 

3; l\e-\vritL\ leavani; blanks ni equal tor eaeh> 
'A] Student conipleies. _ . 

Ser-fc wrnn;^ ineoniplelc missing responses, i.e., uulurc tt^ lid 
the enrreet words or an a^iequaie substiuiie. 
tv, Total ev>rreLl responses. 

Score: If 40",, to 60",, the responses are correct, tb.e student has no 
coniiM-ebiension problems. 

11 les,> ibuin 30",, are correct - the student is having problems and 
the maierud niav, as yet, be too ditlicult for hin^-' 

"Ihe example given below provides an illustration of Cdo/e procedure in 
use : 

A Cloze Test I'a isage^ ^ 

Keadabilitv formulas b/-.. l-r.g .... criticised as be-ig neither .... 
en.^u^h to'dctermir ■ ihe . materials tor students . . a particular 

l^-vei of abili'-. no-r cvci especially . . n:easures ot reading dirhculty. 

addition, xb- v olVer no . '. on diliiculty of concept .... and may 
wcU rate . . . gi^ ^-"^ seie. tion as uisv the words are simple . . re- 
peated frequentlv -vcn liioi.^b. .... ideas may be quite .... Yet the 
necessits- of . /. -^e d:th. nlty Lvel of .... written matcwal appears 

obvious" teache:-- an ! ■ nrnculum builders is a real ! oed a 

vdid reliable and . . measure to enable teachers .... determine the 
usefulne^^s of .... given piece ein.ateriai .... a parucular individual or 

of pupils. rio7.e appears . . . have ccaiside: ' ' ■ promise in in 

the solution of .... problem. 

• Answers given at the end (>i this paper^; 

if criteria s-jch as thc^.j outlined above are applie., range of materials 

curientlv available, either commercially or lumr-produced, in this 
countrv'thc inadequacv of resources becomes apparent. Many htcracy 
iM-oiects are forced back to such basic reading schemes as Ladvbird, not 
because of ;he preference of primary schoolteachers iov tamiliarity, but 
because ol^the lack of adult materials. 
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The only study of materials in use in this country currently available is 
that undertaken by Haviland ^5 in 1973 as part of a wider survey of 



Before a significant outlay of money, and hence an on-going commitment 
is made to materials, considerable and careful thought is clearly necessarjs 
for such a move can influence ttie structure of the teachmg programme 
significantly. The following sources of information may therefore 
provide some reference as to what is available, and some descriptions of 
the nature and usefulness of materials. 

Sources of information 

1. The National Association for Remedial Education (NARE) keeps 
a register of all types of facilities for adult non-readers m England and 
Wales. The register is kept up to date and available from: 

N.A.R.E., 4 OLDCROFT ROAD, 

WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, 

STAFFORD 
as arc all their publications. 
Some useful Publications from NARE are: 



I' - "Adult Illiteracy''. 

2 -"Aspects of Adult Illiteracy" - including the" register 
mentioned earlier Cl.OO. 

3 - "An A - Z List of Reading and Subject Books". 

4 - "Preparing Reading Materials". 

5 - "Games to Develop Reading Skills". 

6 - "A Classroom Index of Phonic Resources. ;C1.65. 



provision, and his findings were : 

Children's Books 

Materials for Backward Readers 

Newspapers; Magazines 

Comics 

Tutor-made Materials 
Job or Skill Related Materials 
Tape-recorded Books 
Official Forms 

Highway Codc/Car Related Matter 
Flash Cards/Word Games 
Other 



noted by 70% of the respondents 
„ 80% „ » 




J / /o » 

41% „ 

46% „ 

77% », 
14% 



All the other publications are priced at 50p each. 
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A "Newsletter" dealing with topics relating to Adult Illiteracy is pub- 
-Ushed twice yearly by the Adult Illiteracy Sub-Committee. 
Subscriptions (20p for one year) should be sent to : 

Mr. M. GORDON, 
BOWSTONES, 
CHURCH LANE, 
KIRK ELLA, 
NR. HULL. 

2 The United Kingdom Reading Association (UKRA) has Produced 
a number of books on Reading and a series of Bibliographies and Mono- 
graphs written in readable style on various topics of interest to teachers 
ofreading. 

The Association also produces a termly journal called "Reading", and a 
"Newsletter" . All enquiries to : 

MR. STANLEY V. HEATLSE (UKRA), 

63 LAUREL GROVE, 

SUNDERLAND. SR2 9EE 

COUNTY DURHAM. 

3. A Folder consisting of some extremely useful Information Leaflets 
is obtainable from the : 

CENTRE FOR THE TEACHING OF READING, 

29 EASTERN AVENUE, 

READING, 

BERKS. RGl 5RU. 

A Booklet priced £\ entitled "Survey of Provision for Adult IlUteracy in 
England", by Michael Haviland, and rncluding a Directory of Literacy 
Instruction Programmes is also obtaiiiable from the above address. 

4 THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF SETTLEMENTS, 
7 EXTON STREET, 

LONDON. S E 1. 
They have a kit of "Information on the Organisation of an Adult Literacy 
Project" - price £\. 

5 NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH (NFER), 
2 JENNINGS BUILDINGS, 
THAMES AVENUE, 
WINDSOR, 
BERKS. SL4 IQS. 
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Various pubUcations by the NFER - e.g., "The Trend of Reading 
Standards" (1972) by K. B. Start and B. K. Wells. 

6 REMEDIAL SUPPLY CO., 
DIXON STREET, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

This company has a wide selection of inexpensive materials for remedial 
work. Their cassettes and tapes include Listening Tapes, Sound Dis- 
crimination, Oral Comprehension, SpeUing, Phonics 1 - 2, Sentence 
Building, Matching Tapes . 

7 WEST SUSSEX COUNTY PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
COUNTY HALL, 

CHICHESTER, 
SUSSEX. 

Various booklets - 18p each - including titles such as "Phon ics" 
"Teaching Non-Readers", "Assessment of Reading Ability . 

8 ADVISORY CENTRE FOR EDUCATION, 
32 TRUMPINGTON STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE. CB2 IQY. 

9 NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE, 
7 ALBERMARLE STREET, 

LONDON WIX 4BB - For exhibiuons and book-lists. 

10 HELEN ARKELL DYSLEXIA CENTRE, 
14 CRONDACE ROAD, 

LONDON. SW6 4BB. - Leaflets and materials. 

1 1 "A Booklet for Volunteer Tutors" by T. MacFarlane, published by - 

EGE HILL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 

ST. HELENS ROAD, 

ORMSKIRK, 

LANCA.SHIRE. 

12. "Liverpnol News" 

WATERLOO BUILDINGS, 
CASES STREET, 
LIVERPOOL 1. 
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13. "Write First Time'^ - 

DR. SUSAN SHRAPNEL, 

141 TARBOCK ROAD, 

HUYTON, 

NR. LIVERPOOL. 

14. rvlE DEPARTMENT AND FACULTY OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA, has produced several 
publications reporting reading research - e.g.. Occasional Publication 3 - 
"Compensatory' Education and the New Media" explores the use of 
audio-visual material, TV etc., in the development of reading readiness 
and skills. 

These publications are obtainable from: 
SINGLETON BOOKSHOP, 
COLLEGE HOUSE, 
UNIVERSITY OF SWANSEA, 
SINGLETON PARK, 
SWANSEA. 

15. THE ADULT LITERACY ASSOCIATION, 
c/o MR. C. O'BOYLE, 

SPRINGWOOD ADULT EDUCATION CENTRE, 
SPRINGWOOD AVENUE, 
HUDDERSFIELD. HDl 4BH. 

This is a recently formed Association who;?e aim is to promote and 
support the teaching of literacy to Adults. 

16 THE ADULT LITERACY RESOURCE AGENCY, 
33 QUEEN ANNE STREET, 

LONDON. WIM OAL. 

In addition to managing grants drawing from the £1 million, the Adult 
Literacy . Resource Agency is also publishing newsletter and tutor- 
traiaing matQirials. 

17 THE BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION, 
BROADCASTING HOUSE, 

LONDON WIA lAA. 

In addition to the radio and television broadcasts the BBC is publishing 
materials for tutors and students. 
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18 THE NATIONAL INimTUTE OF ADULT 

EDUCATION, 

33 QUEEN ANNE STREET, 

LONDON WIM OAL. 
NIAE publishes "Adult Education" and "Teaching Adults"; recent, 
issues have contained references and 'irticles on adult literac)'. 

Answers to the' Cloze Test Passage e ,„oh;,„t 

1 been 2 accurate 3 suitability 4 ot 5 reading 

6vaUd ' 7 In 8 help 9 load 10 a 

11 because 12 and 13 the 14 difficult 15 evaluating 

16 particular 17 for 18 There 19 for 20 simple 

21 to 22 a 23 with 24 group 25 to 

26 aiding 27 this 

^^G'T^l%stone-"A Reading Programme Based on Children's Litera- 
ture" - Reading Vol. 7 - No. 3. December 1973. Page 26. 
^ Coolie Verner-" Basic Factors in Learning to Read and Write" - 
Literacy Discussion. 
Winter 1974 - UNESCO. 
3 D. Moyle - Lecturing to the Training the Trainers Group, 
Bolton College of Education (Technical), 

16 June 1975. „ . 

* Vera Southgate - "Formulue for Beginning Reading Tuition m 

"Educational Research" - Vol. U, No. 1 - National Foundation for 

Educational Research 1968. 
5 Angelica Cass - "Materials and Methods for Adult Literacy Programmes 

in "Literacy Discussion" - IIALM I UNESCO. 

Volume 11, No. 3- 1971. . 
<■ Naida Waite - "Instructional Materials for ABE" - in "Adult Basic 

Education - A Resource Book of Readings". 

Ed W. M. -Brooke -New Press Toronto 1972. 

7 Quoted by Berrv M.A - "Selected Instructional Materials for Use in 
ABE" - "Adult' Basic Education - A Resource Book of Readings . 

8 Elizabeth Goodacre-" Published Reading Schemes" - in "Educational 
Research' - Volume 12, No. 11 - 1969. NFER. 

•> Mary Kendall - "Construction of a Comprehensive Reading Programme" 
"Educational Research" - 1973 - NFER. 
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•0 Greenleigh Associates - 'Tield Test and Evaluation of Selected Adult 

iZic Education Systems - Greenleigh Associates - New York 1966. 
n J. Botzvinick - "Adult Development" - in "Adult Basic Education: The 

eT- Iv 'Griffith and Ann Hayes - University of Chicago 1970. " 
12 Adele Mitzel - "The Functional Reading Word List for Adults'' - Adult 

'Education{U.S.A.)-Vol.XVI-No.2-J966. 
>3 r Morgan - "D.I.Y. at Dinsdalc Park School" - in "Imei-vemng in the 

LeaSg Process'' - David Moseley - Unit 16 of Course E.281 - Open 

u G^'TAy^^^^^^^ Instructional Adu'tB^ic Education 

PrograJnes'\-in " Strategies for Adult Educatim"-J. Pagano -In- 
ternational Reading Association - 1 969. 
15 R Ast-"The Recruitment and Training of Profes:wnal Staff for an 
Adult Basic Learning Center" -in "Adult Basic Educa.'ion: The Stat, 
of the Art". . , , , , . 

... D. Dutton and D. Seaman - - Audio-Visual Aids ^n M^^^^ 

Education - Literacy Discussion" - Vol 11 No. 3- 1971 IlAhMj 
UNESCO. ^ , J. 

.7 E. Carlson -"Teaching Aids for ^dult Liter ac^^^^ 
. Discussion" -Vol 11 No. 3 - 1971. IlALMjUNESCO. 
18 Ouoted by M. V. Berry -" Selected Instructional Materials for Use in 
Adult Basic Education" -in "Adult Basic Education - ed. W. M. 
Brooke -New Press, Toronto 1972. 
^9 D A Brown - "The Reading Interests of Adult Basic Education 
s'tuLs"-in "Adult Basic Education - The State of the Art . - ed. 
W S Griffith and Ann Hayes - University of Chicago - 1970. 

20 W. LaPlante - "The Reading Program - Civili<m Conservation Cem^^^^ - 
in " Strategies fov Adult Basic Education" - ed.J. Pagano- IRA 1970. 

21 J Gilliland - "Peadability" - University of London Press. 

22 Schools Council Project - "The Effective Use \of Reading" - School of 
Education - UniveiJty of Nottingham. 

23 C Longley {ed.) - BBC Adult Literacy Handbook - BBC - 1975. 

24 c. Harrison- The Schools Council Project - The Effective Use of 
Reading -University of Nottingham -July 1974. . ^ , ,„ 

25 R.M.Haviland --"Survey of Pr<wision for Adult LitercKy in E^^^^ - 
Centre for the Teaching of Reading, University of Reading - 1973. 
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Tutors and Their Training 



R. J. Kedney 

"The key is sensitized teachers; the teacher is crucial. There is a need 
for growing professionalisation of adult educators who understand the 
physiological, sociological and psychological implications of adult under- 
education."^ 

Few in this country are likely to disagree with Richard Cortright's com- 
mentary on the primary need in Adult Basic Education in the United 
States and Canada. Adult Uteracy programmes clearly represent one of 
the most rapidly growing areas of demand for skilled staffing since they 
are highly labour-intensive and lack, as yet, a supporting structure based 
on any depth of experience or research which may provide a stable view 
of the teaching-learning situation or materials designed specifically for it. 

A number of authoritative figures have placed the training of tutorial 
staff at the centre of any qualitative development of provision. Vera 
Southgate-Booth has stated that, in her view, "teacher-training, both 
initial and in-service, is a crucial issue and probably the most important 
factor affecting the reading ability and general language development of 
children, students and the whole adult population".^ Pagano lays similar 
stress on off-the-job training when he states that "from observation there 
is strong evidence that pre-service and more especially, in-service gaining 
and supervision are paramount requirements for teachers, regardless of 
background" .3 He goes on to observe that "because there are few 
persons in anv community who have had experience in teaching the 
economically and socially deprived adult, all teachers entering adult basic 
education should be given an intensive pre-service training course for this 
endeavour"."* 

The Adult Literacy Resource Agency has clearly recognised this need 
since it set the development of training programmes as a high pnority for 
training in the expenditure of its famous £1 million. The development 
of regional training programmes for tutor trainers,^ the preparation of 
advisory and resource packs for initial, short courses^ and studies of 
existing training^prograinmes,^ may prove to be usefiil assets, as indeed 
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may the radio series for would-bc volunteer tutors that are to be broad- 
cast in the Autumn. However, all such resources tend to be generalised 
in their nature and to have evolved outside the individual literacy project 
that may be proposing to use them; as such, they will tend to fit only 
where they touch. 

It is clearly of paramount importance that any and ev r* opportunity for 
tutor development needs to be recognised and grasped purposefully, 
particularly if school-related experience is considered. "One does not 
assume that one can sufficiently train a remedial reading teacher for the 
public schools (state education in U.S.A.) in two weekend workshops, as 
has sometimes been the case in adult basic education. On the contrary, 
it is felt that remedial reading teachers should have had prior classroom 
experience and then generally a master's degree level programme to be 
duly able to work with disabled readers at the elementary and high school 
levels. Should one really expect to ar jomplish the training task in much 
less time for a teacher who is to work with adult beginners?"^ 

Whilst the answer to Ames' challenge may be clear, we have to live in the 
reality of today a'^d in the context in which we have placed ourselves. The 
selection, placemCiit and training of tutorial staff is likely to prove a 
major activity in literacy projects in the near future and to be on-going. 
If the staffing situation stabilises to any degree, the additional element 
of in-service training and on-going support to Stan are then likely to be 
added to the process. * 

If such a sequence of activities is viewed from the tutor's perspective, 
it becomes clear that the development of ideas, knowledge and attitudes 
begins not at the first training session but rather before any contact is 
made. Tutors an; highly sensitive to their need to learn from the outset 
and read carefully both on and between the lines of any written informa- 
tion, interviews and training sessions. 

The utilisation of such resources as are seen to exist in planning tutor- 
training clearly needs to be related to the specific roles to be performed 
by individual tutors, set within the specific context of known projeas, 
and within an overall policy of staff development. The subsequent 
selection of training activities will represent, therefore, only the overt 
element of endeavours to raise the standards of tuition in an area or 
educational activity that is marked by a history of earlier failure. Many 
existing plans seem to isolate formal training activities through concern 
for the immediate problems of growth rather than to set them in an on- 
going context. The overtones cf 'never mind the quality -feel the 
width' are at times all too self evident. 
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If a model of staiY dcvclopn-cnt such as that described below is adopted, 
training prograinmes become related to an on-going pattern of activities. 
The attitudes, as well as the skills and knowledge, that are listed as de- 
sirable may thus be more positively influenced. At the centre of any such 
policv must be the philosophy upon which it is based, and which is re- 
flected not onlv through the organisation of the scheme and the tuition 
received by students, but also the guidance, both direct and mdirect, 
that is given to statT. The claritv, or otherwise, of such a policy is likely 
CO be reflected thrr^ugh the efficiency or inefflcicncy of the providers in 
their pursuance of such objectives. 



Ijiagram 1 

A staff development programme 
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I:; any consideration of tutorial stall and their training, a number of stages 
can be defined, each providing a foundation for the next to build upon. 
Each point of contact enables both tutors and project organiseio to gather 
infoi-mation and formulate impressions, which in turn are evaluated, as 
lessons are learned. Potential tutors are often particularly sensitive to 
cues plucked from the ethos as the basis for formulating their attitudes, 
though their sensitivity may be lessening with familiarity and experience. 
Whilst it is tempting to relate the formation of attitudes to these early 
stages, the development of cognitive knowledge to formal training pro- 
grammes, and the enhancement of skills to practice situations, it is un- 
likely that such a gross oversimplification canprovide a meaningful base 
on which to plan a staff development policy. Each needs to be balanced 
at each stage as they interlock, and to be understood as such by organisers 
as a basis for any positive aaion that is lo be taken, rather than the 
apparent touching faith placed in isolated, ofF-the-job training packages, 
of both the induction and in-service types. Diagram 1, (Page 105) 
illustrates one such sequential approach to staff development which 
endeavours to place training courses into a wider context. 

if) Job description 

It would seem obvious that any process cf staff development would begin 
with an endeavour to define the demands of the task with some clarity 
through the preparation of a job description. Practices, however, seem 
to differ; yet it is difficult to conceive how any training programme c&n 
be seriouslv planned without some consideration of the roles to be fi-l.;d. 
Whilst we may lack the praaised skill of colleagues in industry, it shov ed 
be possil3le to define a number of the characteristic demands madebysuch 
tutorial posts as the literacy projea^ evolves. 

Tne written form of the job description serves not only to clarify the 
thinking of project organisers and trainers but also to provide an initial 
screen of potential tutors. It should provide a clear guide to would-be 
stuflf as to their role and thus guide their expectations; for imless they 
already know colleagues working in the projea, it will be their major 
initial guide as to what is expected of them. 

(«■) Staff selection 

The analysis of the job description will provide a short list of checkpoints^, 
som^ of which will be deemed de.'^irable, some peripheral and others 
crucia].; if current trends are followed such faao;s may in turn be classi- 
fied as cognitive or knowledge, psycho-motoi or physical skills and 
actiU'des &nd used as a basis for training.^^ This stage of staff seleaion, 
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often through interviews o( varying degrees of formality, is regarded as 
one where the interviewer considers the range of tasks to be performed 
and endeavours to divine whether the interviewee already meets the 
criteria set as being crucial, or whether the project can provide adequate 
training in these areas. Putting to one side a number of obvious assump- 
tions, it should also be clear that the interviewee is ab.o receiving informa- 
tion about the projea and the role to be fulfilled. The training process 
has moved on a step further and first impressions formulated and re- 
inforced. 

(ill) Induction procedures 

The placing of the first point of contaa of new tutor and student is one 
of much debate, for it is felt that the key to induction training may hinge 
upon it. Whether to train first and match, or to match tutor and smdent 
and then train in the light of real experience, or to begin training and 
allow the dog to see the rabbit, as it were, whilst training is under way, 
will vary from project to projea. In some instances, it is possible to 
praaise some model of internship whereby iiew tutors serve under the 
guidance of experienced staff as voluntary aides in group teaching 
situations. 

In any event it is clear that newtutS. ial staff are likely to be keenly aware 
of their need to become familiar with the procedural patterns of any pro- 
ject, of their role in it and how they are to start. At this stage much has 
to be learnt, and is learnt, of the day-to-day details of administration and 
of the philosophy of the scheme through what is seen to be done. Formal- 
ised induaion procedures are likely to hinge upon the staffing patterns ot 
projeas and it is clearly easier where senior/advison-^ tutors or team 
leaders are used to established contaas which can focus on professional 
rather than administrative funaions. Nevertheless, aU new tutors are 
likely to need the support of a professional tutor, particularly during their 
first period of tuition. 

(w) Off-the-joh training 

Formalised training courses are ofier, equated tot aUy with staff training 
and development because they represent the deliberate end specitic 
actions of organisers. In the context outlined to date it is clear that such 
activities can form a significant crystallisation of ideas and energies but 
not the totality of training. With the current rapid expansion, con- 
siderable thought is being given to induaion programmes, often in 
isolation from any other aaivity, and rarely, it would seem, within any 
on-going developmental policy A number of established schemes are 
building a pattern of staff meetings, staff libraries, newsletters and other 
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activities such as the prcnaration of book revues and criticisms of internal 
distribution. It is clearly necessa;-\ to relate initial training patterns to 
such o*i-going activities and that both should be natural outgrowths of 
the needs diagnosed at the earlier stages of selection and induaion. 

The current focussing of attention on such facets as the length of in- 
duction Cfmrses (four or eight evening meetings for example), and more 
particularly on content, seems strangely at odds with educational thinking 
and planning in other sectors and with the needs of the staff. The follow- 
ing diagram serves to illustrate as an example the interaction of a number 
of elements found in any training programme which need balancing if 
their dependence and influence on each other are to be recognised. 



Diagram 2 

A systematic approach to training^'' 
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ThrouEh such a design the necessity of the needs of the students, rhe 
training needs of the tutors, the total pattern of training activities and the 
full width of resources that can be drawn in becomes clear. In a shon 
induction course, even witi. the support of such resources as tutors hand- 
books, training p?.cks and radio programmes it is only possible to provide, 
at best, a survivd kit for new tutors. In a relatively stable teaching situa- 
tion staff are likelv to require continuous support if the quality of provision 
is to be enhanced; in a situation where initial preparation is minimal and 
the teaching environment rapidly evolving and changing it would seem 
critical to the process. 

The subject of ofF-the-job training provision, particularly in a new 
area of activity, clearly warrants study in-depth, study beyond thescope ol 
this paper. Organisers of projects need to recognise the centrality ol 
such an issue and the strengths and weaknesses of the resources they 
are able to bring to bear. The foregoing stages of meaningful selection, 
of recognising training needs, and the initial preparation of tutors can 
do much to enhance the success of early training programmes. 
In a field of activity characterised by the need for a high level of sensi- 
tivity and skill in interpersonal relationships and in the teaching of reading, 
it is clear that whilst books, tapes and working papers are useful, mean- 
ingful training can only come through controlled praaical experience, 
tutors can only develop sensitivity and ski:i through praaice and role- 
play; case-studies and micro-teaching exercises" are likely to be at least 
as necessary as lectures in training programmes. Tramers, therelore, 
need to look to the design and adaptation of activity-based learning 
exercises tailored to the needs of would-be tutors, set in the particular 
context of their own scheme. Such exercises are likely, in tneir turn, 
to tap the immense resources of local knowledge of felt and perceived 
needs and of the direa and relevant experience of the trainees. 1 he 
training programme can build not only from what is known and feit by 
the participants but also move forward in the desired direction, influencing 
their knowledge, skills and attitudes through first-nand experience and 
involvement in a controlled environment. 

(v) On-the-job support 

It may appear that, with careful staff selection, induction training, in- 
service meetings, book lists, materials workshops, staff meetings, news 
letters and conferences, there is little need for further action, buch 
formalised activities at fixed points in time give opportunuies tor the 
development of themes in some depth, but they lack the necessary instant, 
or very close, relationship in time to needs as they arise in the teaching- 
learning situation. Occasions are likely to occur when advice is required 
immediately as to a particular approach to a teaching problem, a need tor 
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counselling, or a reading activity and in a brief rather than a protraaed 
form. In these instances, recourse to immediate advice and support is 
needed which does not fit the fixed pattern of off-the-job training. 

Continuous advisory support will, of necessity, be matched to the or- 
ganisational pattern of the literacy project. In team-teaching situations 
it is likely that the continuous support of colleagues will provide much 
of the needed on-going advice and stimulus so that referral to outside 
agencies with the ensuing time-lag is relarively rare. By contrast the 
dispersed pattern of home-based tuition necessitates a careful infra- 
structure of support which can, in part, only be met by the allocation of 
advisory /supervisory tutors to small teams of volunteer staff. 

(vi) Evaluation 

As can be seen from Diagram 1, evaluation and feedback of information 
to and from trainers and trainees is a continuous part of the process of 
staff development rather than a separate element placed at any given 
point in the sequence. Evaluation will be formalised through specific 
activities, e.g., the formal interview, and [informal; it will also be an 
inevitable part of the processing of information by all concerned. 

In a formal context, specific exercises and techniques clearly lend them- 
selves to particular situations, the formal face-to-face interx'iew, and the 
cnd-of-course questionnaire'"* being the most obvious. The suggestions 
box and staff meeting discussions provide other formal modes of feed- 
back and commentary which may impinge directly upon staff develop- 
ment. It is often claimed that much of the most valuable work on 
training courses is done over coffee or in the bar; much the same can be 
claimed for the continuous interaction of staff in less formal settings. 
Such informal evaluation is an inevitable part of a training process and 
the degree of opportunity for social interaction and exchange may be a 
critical factor in any pattern of planned training. Feedback loops need 
to exist and organisers to act upon the evaluation of training. 
If one accepts the views expressed at the outset that the teacher is a" 
crucial resource, that quality should be the by-word for any literacy 
projea, and that inherent in any formal educational activity is a belief 
that formal learning can be influenced, it is self evident that staff develop- 
ment is an essential part of any project. Isolated training courses which 
are, to a lesser or greater degree, sensitive to the particular needs of in- 
dividual tutors and tutorial situations, are unlikely to prove adequate in 
the rapidly evolving pattern of adult literacy provision today. The need 
is for an overview of a programme of staff development that is sensitive to 
the needs of tutors and that grows generically with the growth of literacy 
tuition itself Such an approach demands, first and foremost, a degree 
of foresight and planning on the part of projea organisers and a tapping of 
the experience and resources within the training group. 
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Evaluation: Studer.cs and Projects 
R, J. Kedney 

When undertaking a journey ^ a-^ needs to know where one is going, how 
to get there efficiently, and how to recognise when one reaches the des~ 
tination; simple truths, but earlier papers illustrate some cf the problems 
and pitfalls inherent in planning a route through the i.iteracy jungle. 
Whilst tutors and organisers seem able to state aims in generarterms, 
thus indicating a general sense of direction, their transl^^.tion into definite 
objectives seems to elude practiL^ners. Formal evk.'luation in such a 
context is, therefore, also limited to cither broad generalisations or 
narrow details, whilst informal judgements have continually to be made. 
Yet regardless of the limitations, some measurement of progress is an 
inevitable element of any activity and at its best It can enhance efficiency. 

Mezirow et al. recognise the ccntrality of evaluation: "Most adminis- 
trators and teachers in adult basic education (ABE) are well aware that 
they are pioneers in an undertaking of major social value: the job of 
helping under-educated adults extend their education as a means of 
enjoying a fuller and more rewarding life. These administrators and 
teachers, therefore, strongly want to improve their ABE programs. 
But, to improve something, you need to understand its strengths and 
weaknesses. This is where evaluation comes in".* 

Clearly central to any evaluation programme is some measure of the 
learning gain and attainment levels of students, but such information needs 
to be set in the complex range of inter-acting elements of the teaching- 
learning situation; additionally, much can perhaps be gained from studies 
at the macro-level of the project itself. Standardised tests, even with 
their apparent limitations, offer instnmients to measure the former i 
studies of enrolment patterns, dropout rates and attendance levels from 
registers, together with interviews and questionnaires, offer some ap- 
proaches to the study of the latter. Such information as can be gained, 
when set against the total complexities of the total situation, may appear 
inadequate but it extends both the narrow subjective opinions of partici- 
pants and the growing stock of basic knov.-ledge. In so doing it may 
serve to identify further questions and point to funher avenues of study, 
thus developing again a sense of direction. 
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The current national controversy over the trend of reading standards thai 
has followed the publication of the national survey carried out by Start 
and WeIIsH197 1) and more recently of bullock Report,^ has ^ 
the need for accurate evidence of attainment. Bullock states. There is 
no firm evidence upon which to base comparisons between standards of 
English today and those of before the war, and the comparisons ventured 
are sometimes based on questionable assumptions To this could 
perhaps be added the tact that many adult literacy projects equally have 
no firm evidence of the incoming or outgoing levels of attainment of their 
students, other than the vague opinions of the participants. Against this 
Naida Waite argues that, "Testing is an important element in most o 
Se large-scale tbrmal ABE programs (in Canada) Achievement 
testing aids in initial placement. It provides a means of diagnosing the 
dSlties, it indicates progress, it gives a basis for certification, and 
smaU ests g ve the student almost daily feedback".' By gaming details 
of^entS levels of literacy skills of students and any shift after tuition, 
some evaluation of learning gain can also be measured. 

A number of standarised tests are currently available, based in the main 
on school populations, though some tests designed for, and standardised 
on adiks developed in the U.S.A." are also available. The short bibli- 
oSaphy bv Turner' provides a recent and inexpensive summary. In the 
main thev tend to be confined to aspects of reading skills only though 
Tome such as those developed by Murphy« and Louis Harris and Associ- 
a?e^ Inc take as their baseline some measure of effective functioning 
as an adult in a modern society. 

Existing tests have been the subject of much criticism anfthe .Bullock 
kSrtf in c-ommenting on the two tests used to .take national samples 
bv the tbrmer Ministry .of Education and the present Departrnent of 
Education and Science, states that, "We do not regard these tests as 
adequa e measures of reading ability. What they measure is a narrow 
aspS ofTilent reading comprehension".'" The report does, however, 
whilst Quest oning their validity due to the narrowness of the area tested, 
Tccemlhe re lability, a view not transferred by some workers to the 
aduk literacy sector since the reference groups for norms are children 
in school. 

R C Droegge i' in his review of testing disadvantaged adults, lists the 
following -eight requirements for an adult achievement test: 

1 . Choice of content - towards adult needs and skills. 

2. Appropriateness of content for adults. 
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3. Format and direaions with an adult orientation and for ease of use. 

4. Time limits - to be set as short as is reasonably possible. 

5. Flexibility - to cover a wide range of ability and skills. 

6. Appropriate reference group - an appropriate adult population. 

7. Occupational norms - linking it to real-life needs. 

8. Relationship to other tests - should be high when compared with 
parallel tests. 

Karlsen accepts that "one of the most frequently discussed issues in adult 
achievement testing has been the problem of norms. Many teachers of 
adult basic education have expressed the opinion that grade norms are 
for children in the grades and are not suitable for adults". Adults are 
patently not children, nor are they being educated in a school-based 
system; yet Karlsen proceeds to argue for the continued use of grades 
since they are meaningful to tutors, and for the acceptance of such norms 
due to the limited accesses to adult populations with^ low attainment 
levels which would make standardisation difficult, if not impossible. 

Given the need for effective instruments with which to measure attain- 
ment, and the limitations of individual tests, it is not surprising that 
Principal Recommendation No. 1 of the Bullock Report should be for a 
system of monitoring wHich will employ new tests "to assess a wider 
range of attainments than has been attempted in the past and aUow new 
criteria to be established for the definition of literacy ".'^ In tKe mean- 
time the careful combining of existing tests to form a battery to cope 
with a range of skills and levels can be done effectively, as the Army School 
of Preliminary Education has illustrated. 

The foregoing has focusscd on evaluation of the learning gain of individual 
students as this is clearly a fundamental issue in any adult literacy project; 
yet it is but one area of feedback and measurement. The study of the 
pattern of learning gains by all students, such as that carried out by 
Shrewsbury Technical College, may provide some evidence for further 
thought, as indeed may a similar review of attendance patterns, drop-out 
rates and recruitment patterns. Other exercises can perhaps be re- 
garded as extending into action- research since they call upon concerted 
efforts. Evaluative studies of teaching materials such as those carried out 
byGreeenleigh Associates'^orCaivert Steuart'^ provide valuable, basic in- 
formation and guidance in specified areas. Others such as the study by 
Brown*^ and by the Job Corps Literacy Program^' of the evaluation of the 
reading interests of illiterate students can easily be simulated at local 
levcJ to some effect. 
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Perhaps the most significant resource that has recently been made avail- 
able in this field has been the guide and instruments published by Knox, 
Mezirow ct al'" In it they offer a range of rating forms, data forms and 
questionnaires concerning project directors, teachers and trainers as well 
as areas of activity such as classroom interaction and in-service training 
directly concerned with adult basic education. The authors pose the 
question, "Why evaluate your program?", and proceed to otter the ^ 
following answers: 

"One benefit is simply that someone is considering whether the most 
important evaluation questions are being asked. Another is the greater 
likelihood that evaluative judgements will be based on adequate intorma- 
tion A third benefit is that persons in a position to improve the pro- 
gramme arc more; likely to know about the evaluative judgements and 
to be committed to using them". 

Whilst we may enter into the development of adult literacy provision 
with little more than a hope, a prayer and the spur of the BBC project, 
it would seem incumbent on any educator to learn nis or her own lessons 
through evaluating any activity and to use such experience in developing 
an enhanced sense of direction in the future. Evaluation, whether in- 
formal or formal, efficient or inefficient, would seem an integral part ot 
any educational act. 
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Programs" - see note L 
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Part Four 
Looking to the Future 
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The Design of Literacy Projects - Some Varirmts 

R. J. Kedney 

As more knowledge is gathered about designing provision for adult 
illiterates, the more it becomes apparent that the field is characterised by 
the immense diversity of the needs of the potential srudents. At the saine 
time, it is also becoming increasingly clear that the onus for establishing 
patterns of provision that i*ot only maximise opportunities for entry for 
hesitant students, but that also build a sound foundation established from 
the underpinning philosophy of the providers, lies with the managerial 
staff of the colleges. It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that activity 
in this field represents one of the more difficult areas of post-school 
education, demanding as it does enterprising and flexible development. 



The case studies in Part Two serve as illustrations of the variety of re- 
sponses at the varying organising levels of the lea, the college and the 
college department, within the settings of different communities. Clearly 
the range of potential variables such as providing agencies, meeting places, 
times, staffing and student groupings is considerable and the following 
serve only to illustrate some existing and potential further developments. 
At the provider levels, illustrations have already been given in the college- 
based sector; to these can be added the work of adult education centres, 
the voluntary organisations, imiversities, the WEA and colleges of educa- 
tion. In terms of providing agencies, the latest NARE sui-veyi shows 
clearly the heavy degree of commitment of the lea's through adult 
education centres and coUeges. However, in any locaUty the concerted 
co-ordination of a number of providers can give an extensive range ot 
resources drawn from the departments of the local authority and voluntary 
organisations. 

Much of the current work tends to take place in centres providing either 
1:1 based tuition, often home-based, or small classes, or through team 
teaching. Few centres have as yet developed a range of opportunities 
linking such differing approaches. 
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A number of such variables are illustrated in Diagram 1 and many can be 
traced individually, being practised in varying parts of the country. For 
example, the use of volunteer helpers who hear students read in homes 
the work that has been set on another evening of the same week by the 
class teachers has been developed in Ulverston,!Cumbria. The initial useof 
home-based volunteer tutors, followed by the gath**ring together of such 
tutors and students, and then the eventual withdrawal of the volunteer 
tutors as classes are formed is often discussed in principle but is as yet 
less fully developed. Similarly the highly flexible arrangements offered 
by team-teaching situations with individualised programmes based on 
audio-visual technology is often discussed, but is as yet underdeveloped, 
though examples such as the work at Newton-le-Willows and Nxmeaton, 
Warwickshire, serve as useful illustrations of such work. As yet, how- 
ever, we have no parallel to the fully developed learning laboratory with 
individual programming based on a computerised guidance system as 
has been developed in the USA. 



Designing of Literacy 
Project - some variations 
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Whatever form of organisational structure is adopted, staffing will be a 
key resource and cleaviy in a teaching-learning situation the tutorial 
function is central. Just as differing organisational responses are being 
identified as offering a variety of opportunities, so too can tutorial and 
support staffing roles be separated and developed in order to maximise 
resources. The following tables suggest a number of such functions; in 
some schemes individual functions may be vested in individual members 
of staff, in others some functions may be linked, but it is dillicult to con- 
ceive how any one person can effectively administer the extensive range 
of activities that some individuals currently endeavour to cope witli. 



Staff Roles 

Role 




Notes 


Primary tutorial statf : 
Group Tutors 
1 :1 home-based tutor 




In classroom situations 
Isolated tuition, i.e., not under direct 
guidance 


ATC Instructor 




Working with mentally handicapped 
adults 


Learning Lab. Director 
Tutor Trainer 




e.g., paper by Ray J. Ast ■ 

and on-going advisory function 


Secondary tutorial stafT: 
Group based volunteer 
1-amily 

Hostel Warden 
Nurses/" 'crapists, eic. 
Paraprofv onal aides 


1 
i 

J 


Staff briefed to provide an effecti ve 
supporiing climate and ancillary 
luition, e.g., listening to adults ^-oad. 



Support staff roles 

Role 



Notes 



Manager/Organiser 
Advisory Tutor 
Curriculum Designer 

Counsellor 

Diagnostician 
Writer 

Action Researcher 
Clerk 

Technician " 



Project designer and director 

Master Teacher and/or advisory team 

Concerned with building balanced 
programmes 

Initial contact and on-going referral 
point 

"Concerned with initial placement, 
guidance and evalutation of teaching 
materials, particularly of local content 
to provide on-going studies and 
^project evaluation 

r Vital roles, needed to under-pin 
i the above, sometimes performed by 
L voluntary staff 
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Whilst it is often necessary for any specialist officer to ["Ifij jhe "-de ^ 
another in order to effect the necessary action quickly, the continuation 
S such practices may warrant some review. Over-speciahsation may 
^e.^to 1 narrow blinkered perspective which can only be countered by 
ome d gr oT'generalisation. Clearly, the development o effective 
prSects lies in balancing these extremes, but it is highly questionable as 
fo how far many projeas are effectively served in a balanced manner at 
present in terms of the relationship of staffing to the tasks to be performed. 
A similar analysis of the range of potential ^"^^ent needs m the com- 
munity and the formation of organised responses may lead to an enhanced 
undemanding and meaningful response to such '^f ^s. At presem m^ 
provision presents a highly heterogeneous '"l^^e and attracts a v^^^^^^^^ 
responses The adult with 1 teracy problems has to decide whether tsasic 
Ssh" or "Help with Reading and Writing" applies,to his or her 
Scular requirements. The addition of spelling he ps with an analysis 
of The ranee of skills to be taught, and if courses leading to RSA or 
Ssh arfiricluded some indication of level may be deducted 
from a leaflet. 

The following tabulations may serve as illustrations as to potential student 
erouD^nS- these in turn may influence recruitment, the decision to 
include or' exclude some groups in the formation of teaching units and 
indicate the range of factor that can be idemified in any such analysis^ 
It ^ i be that practice of heterogeneous recruitment leading 

tol^erogeneous teaching units will be continued but wuh a clearer 
underst'inding of their relationship to the community bemg served and 
Aeir mpSons for the mtors. Or it may be that some changes are 
effected.?o recruit specific groups and form teaching units to cater for 
one or more of such groups. 
StudcMit groups - based on employment 

Coniaci Poinis Literacy Programme 



Factories 

Shifr Workers . 
Dept. of Employment 

Referrals 



In-Company 

Industrial 
Language 

Factory-based 
College-based 

Pre-TOPS 



Developed in U.S.A, and for 
immigrant population 
orientation to special needs 



at shift change-over times 
based on out-of work hours 

already developed in some F-E. 
colleges 



Unemployed : linked to Employment Exchanges 

Social Workers \i^imila^ to a^ ove, linked to 

Doctors/Priesto J employmen\: opportunities. 
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Student grou^ys - based on institutions 



Contact Point 


Literacy Programme 


Sccial Services Dept. 


A.T.C. based 
Classes 


In the Adult Training Centre 
held in the college 


Hospitals 


Mentally Handicapped 
Mentally 111 


1 similarly held in the hospital 
/and/or the college 


Prisons! Borstals 


In Institutions 


: Already serviced-bridging 
link 

: through Probation Officers 




On probation 


Immigrant 
Communities 


e.g. Men/Woinen 
e.g. Asian/European, 


: of religious implications 
: of recent and post-^Yar 
immigrants. 


Student groups - based on community recruitment/ 
levels of need 


Contact point 


Literacy Programme 


Community (i) 


e.g. Parents 

e.g.. Male/Female 


: through school links, based 

on needs 
: through interests cf. below 


Community (ii) 


e.g., Housewives 
Pensioners 


: daytime provision and 

specific needs 
: daytime provision 


Colleges 


F.E. Students 
Vlth Forms 


; esp. intermediate level needs 
: study skills needs, higher 
literacy levels 


Industry 


Managers 
Writers 


1 Specialist literacy demands 
/which tend to be self-taught. 



Clearly not all of the above are to be found in any individual project. For 
example, those tha: focus on basic, low level skills would not cater for the 
demands of sradents who are literate in general terms but have specific, 
functional needs. Nevertheless, they may serve as illustrations of potential 
areas of need in any community. If educational programmes based on 
literacy skill needs are to be developed, there may be some advantage 
in considering extending the form of analysis proposed above at sr'tnc 
early point in the evolution of a response to such needs. 

In concluding this consideration of exaniples of the range of alternative 
elements that impinge upon the design of literacy projects, it is perhaps 
worth noting two further small but sometimes significant factors. Much 
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stress has tended to be placed on the nature of the providing body and its 
nsdmtionS?or non-institutional, image and rather less on such mundane 
poiSS as th; timing and geographical "^^h IctoTv wS 

is touched upon in the tables above where hnks with tactory worKing 
hours or school times for parents and housewives are noted, out a simple 
?umy of Se class times of six providers in a single urban area showed 
£ entrv to the ten classes that were offered was hmited to 7 p.m. on 
two evenings per week; an inflexible arrangement that is rc-mediable. 

The location of provision for Uteracy teaching has been alluded to by a 
nuSiber of speakers at conferences when they have "^^de reference to 
eSier the institutional imape of the providmg body, or the desire for 
anoSmiw that has led some students to travel to locahties where they 
be Sown. If the principle of maximising oPPortunity of entiy 
for those least able to make the first move;.s pursued, both are valid points 
The image of the provider is clesrly pertinent, but often over-simphfied 
for some it may be, as is claimed, difficult to return to tlie very school 
where^hey think they failed but for others the conquest of such failure 
S important. In some instances the relationship of the old 'Junior Tech 
withUswaiin and friendly relationship with the artisans of the c^^^^^ 
or 'the coUeEC of knowledge'^ reputation of the further educauon in- 
sdtJSon S'an open-door%oli=y makes the college an -ceUent oase 
for nrovision. However, centralisation on a single base, whilst it gives 
mLtoum utilisation of physical resources, opportunities for social in- 
SS^ction, absorption into the mainstream of post-school educauon, ease 
of acSiinistration and an image of "normaUty", ^l^^ J"^"^ 
points. Economically deprived students may genuinely not be able to 
Sord to travel, and the additional time-load of travelhng after work and 
inaccessibility may inhibit the first contact. The planned development 
oThteracy cells throughout the geographical area being served, based 
on a range of establishments such as a college, schools, hbranes clubs 
and pubrfactories et al. could do much to extend such a range of entrj' 
points. 

The issues touched upon above are clearly only sorne of the PO.""s diat 
c^Se to mind when thinking shifts from traditional patterns of further 
'dS'at on provision to the needs of the disadvantaged. Many of the 
issied rahed can be illustrated by examples of practicesin varying parts 
of the country, ranging for example, from the pub m Beverley and the 
CoUege of Education in Sunderland tothe dispersedwork of the Umvers^ 
Seulement projects. The implications of breakmg from the cornpara- 
tiSvTecent traditional pattern of provision to meet the needs of the dis- 
advTntaged and disenchanted makes new demands on the imagination 
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and resources of the providers. By placing the student first and designing 
initial provision to meet his or her demands, some valuable lessons may 
also be learned by those making such provision. 
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The Lancashire County Programme: Proposals for a 

Programme of Action and Development 

R. Gray and D. Selby 

Any consideration ofprcrvision can be regarded as a process whereby educators 
rZh deSL^s and act upon them; rarely however --'f '"-"Vfct 
relatively simple logistic exercises play any significant part. Robin Uray 
compares quantification to trying to coimt the number of «"f.^'^ jf « J^^" 
dance on the point of a needle -and then progresses to face the challenge. 
■ rhe ZiorsSf the working papers that follow offer not only a fascinating 
study of some statistical p^spectives of the problem facing their local eauca- 
don authority, but also an interesting organisational approach to the 
provision of instruction: Editor. 

The story so far . ■ ^ u a- 

thanks to the efforts of some local authorities, universities and bodies 
S as the British Association of Settlements, the problem of aault 
literacy is now recognised as existing; 

the government has made available a million pounds which is being 
disbursed for purposes of training and equipping teachers of adults 
who have reading and writing problems by an agency under the direc- 
tion of Bill Devereux, formerly ILEA'S adult education chief, 
the BBC is taking a major initiative by broadcasting on radio ^d TV 
a series of progrJnmes aimed both at the adult non-reader and at his 
would-be teacher; 

in Lancashire, sporadic work has been done in this field for at least 
two ySrs in various Colleges and Adult Education Centres. In most 
cresrdasJes with small groups run parallel with one-to-one volunteer 
teacher schemes ; 

it is known that in most areas where nothing yet exists, schemes are 
under aXe consideration and it is believed that help and gi-. cance 
will be welcome. This document tries to meet this need. 

■ 12^ 
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Tke local problem 

quantifying the problem is like trying to count the number of angels 
that can dance on the point of a needle, Nor\vithstanding this, we 
need to try to assess the scale and scope of the problem we face; 

one 'guesstimate': 

total population of Lancashire 

adult population (20 - 60 years) 

.'. adult illiterates 

(assuming validity of estimated 2% of 

national population) 

.-. average number of adult illiterates per district c 

what proportion of these will be stimulated by the BBC programmes 
and other national and local publicity is anybody's guess. Distria and 
Area estimates of demand will be found in the Appendix 'A' to this 
paper; 

the problem has been dropped squarely into the lap of the Adult 
Education service by the Authority and the Government. 

Coping icich the problem 

We shall fmd many varieties and degrees of illiteracy: the complete 
beginner, unable to read or write more than a few simple words; the semi- 
literate, with the reading attainment. of the average 7-9 year old; the non- 
speller, who may read reasonably well. We shall meet many different 
causes of the disability: low intelligence; a history of interrupted 
schooling; physical handicap such as hearing, speech or visual problems; 
psychological blocks to learning. As in all adult education^ potential 
students will be a heterogeneous group, with atypical range of motivations 
but ail untypical set of inhibitions and frustrations. 

The problem is complex as well as large and unlikely to be solved by one 
type of provision. It seems likely that there will need to be m each 
locality some or all of the following (much of which exists in some places 
already) : 

in-Centre beginners' classes with a trained teacher and (volunteer?) 
assistants; 

in-Centre reading development classes; 
in-Centre languag classes (up to *0* level GCE); 
in-Centre language classes for immigrants; 
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one-to-one teaching (by voliinteers?) directed by trained tutor/or- 
ganisers whicli can take place anywhere mutually agreed by student 
rnd teacher; 

anv or aU the above may be provided in locations other than Centres, 
e.g., factories, prisons, hospitals, residential hostels, youth or old 
people's clubs. Working Men's Clubs, etc. 

Staffing implications 

Combining the estimate of nearly 14,000 potential students with ^e above 
suggestions for meeting their needs, it wiU be clear that the staff needed 
wiU be both numerous and in need of training. Whether teaching is 
offered in classes or in one-to-one situations, a ratio of one trained, paid, 
professional to twelve students wiU be desirable, that is, approximately SO 
teachers or tutor/organisers on average per district. If all students are 
to have a personal (volunteer) tutor, 1,000 on average per district will 
have to be recruited and trained. This sort of calculauon mates it 
immediately obvious that within the present financial Umit.s (£15,000 m 
County estimates and 1 m to be shared by all LEA's tfirough the Govern- 
ment's Adult Literacy Resource Agency) we cannot hope to meet all the 
possible calls upon us at once. £25m from the agency will be apphed 
for - if this application is successful, Lancashire wiU have a total ot 
/■40 000 for 1975-6. What compromise between needs and resources can 
be made in the light of the alternative costings outlined in Appendix B ? 



A training programme 

The following programme depends on two assumptions: (1) volunteer 
tutors will need training and supervision by paid staff ('tutor/organisei^ ) ; 
(21 class teachers and tutor/organisers wiU themselves need training. 1 he 
latter (training the trainers) exercise. wiU be undertaken by a group which 
has been named the 'Task Force', consisting of the senior county and the 
area advisers for further education, a fuU-time member of staff from each 
District who has been or will be responsible for the development 
and control of adult literacy provision, and from each area two 
'consultants' who will, it is hoped, provide the technical expertise m 
the skiUs of teaching reading and writing. This Task Force wiU meet 
at the new Residential Adult Education CoUege at Chor ey on the week- 
end 9-11 May, 1975, to prepare a training course which wiU be ottered 
to Tutor Organisers in each of the five areas of the county. 

Each of these courses will train up to 30 tutor/organisers who in their 
turn will be expected to train and supervise up to twelve volunteer tutors 
who will work either in class or in a one-to-one home-based situanon. it 
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the programme is fully implemented - and this of course depends on 
successful recruitment of Tutor/Organisers and volunteer tutors - it will 
result in a force of 150 paid part-time Tutor/Organisers and 1,800 
volunteer tutors: this will allow us to cope with approximately a tenth 
of the estimated total demand. 



A timetable 

It is most unfortunate that the BBCs radio transmissions for trainmg 
tutors will not commence until after the programmes aimed at learners 
start. We obviously cannot wait for the BBC before starting recruiting 
and training tutors. The programmes will be recorded and will be 
available for the second generation of tutors and for continuing in- 
service training of the first generation. 

Task Force' at Chorley Adult College 
Area training team course planning 
BBC Tutor recruitment starts 
District recruitment of Tutor/Organisers 
District recruitment of volunteer tutors 
Training of Tutor/Organisers starts 
T.O's residential training week-end 
Training of volunteer tutors starts 
BBC literacy TV programmes start 
BBC tutor training Radio programmes start 
Referral of students per BBC 
Registration, assessment and placing students 

Administrative responsibilities 
Schemes will be based in Adult Education Centres or Adult Education 
Departments of Colleges of F.E. 

Head of Department, Principal or other member oif full-time staff should 
be given responsibility for local scheme. 

District Officers will place recruitment advertisements in consultation 
with scheme organisers. 

Tutor/Organisers will be interviewed and appointed by D.E.O., F.E- 
Adviser, H.O.D. /Principal and staff in charge. 

Volunteers will be interviewed and appointed by staff in charge and tutor/ 
organisers. 

Training of T.O's by Area Teams (Adviser, consultants and staff in 
charge). Training of volunteers by T.O's and staff in charge. 
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9-11 May, 1975 

May-June 

May 

May-June 
July 

mid-June 
September 
end August 
21 October 
28 October 
? November 
November 
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payment. 

Volunteers will receive travelling, expenses only. „ „ 

voiunteerb wm ^ „ r^ntre's ceacher-hour allocation. 

T.O's salary to be set against CoUege or Centre s ceacner 

Training costs will be borne by county funds. 

Appendix 'A* 

District populations 

(a) 

District Total 



1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

County 



123 
95 
86 

152 
67 
135 
85 
93 
78 
141 
81 
97 
86 
62 



(b) 
Adults 
(20-60) 
61-5 
47-5 
43-0 
76-0 
33-5 
67-5 

42- 5 
46-5 

39- 0 
70-5 

40- 5 
48-5 

43- 0 
31-0 



(c) 
2%of (b) 

1230 
950 
860 
1520 
670 
1350 
850 
930 
780 
1410 
810 
970 
860 
620 



(d) 
50% 
response 
615 
475 
430 
760 
335 
675 
425 
465 
390 
705 
405 
485 
430 
310 



(e) , 
No. of T.O's 
(1/12 of (d)) 
51 
39 
36 
63 
28 
56 
35 
39 
32 
59 
34 
40 
36 
26 



1381 
(000) 



Area population's 
Districts 
1 & 2 
4, 5 & 6 
7, 8 & 9 
3, 10 & 11 
12, 13 & 14 



218 
354 
256 
308 
245 



690-5 
(000) 



1090 
1770 
128-0 
154-0 
122-5 



13810 



2160 
3540 
2560 
3080 
2450 



6905 



1080 
1770 
1280 
1540 
1225 



575 



90 
147 
107 
128 
102 



County 1381 
(000) 



690-5 13810 
130 



6905 



575 
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Appendix 'B' 

The cost of illiteracy October 1975 - March 1976 

Scheme 'A' One teacher to five students in a classroom. If 

700 students enrol 140 teachers will be required £ 

140 X (£4-23 +£0-27 +/;2-00)x 24 21,840 

Teachers' salary, travel, materials, classes. 

Scheme 'B' One teacher to twelve students, each with a 
volunteer in the home. Teacher requires four 
hours per w.ek to visit. There are 700 students. 
60 X (£8-46 +£0-54 +£2-00 +£2-40) X 24 .. 19,296 
Teachers' salary, travel, materials, vol. travel, 
classes- 

Scheme 'C One teacher to twelve students each with a 
volunteer in a classroom for two hours per week. 

700 students. ncifi 
60 X (£4-23 +£0-27 +£2-00 +£2-40) X 24 .. 12,816 

•1 eachers' salary, travel, materials and vol. travel. 

£53,952 



The cost of training 

Scheme 'A' £20 per head (approx. 20 hours training) X 40 

+travelling expenses ' 

Schame 'B' £30 per head (approx. 30 hours training for 
bcname « f.^^^^^y ^^^g working with volunteers) 

X 60 +travel= £2,000. 

/■45 per twelve volunteers (6 hours initial training 
■ and 2 hours every 4 weeks = 18 hours) X 60 + 
travel-£3,500 

Scheme 'C Similar to Scheme B but cheaper on travel . . 5,000 

£13,500 



Grand Total £67,452 
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Appendix 'C* 

Staff Training Cost Estimates 

1 'Task Force' (County) , . ^ ^ • 
Residential seminar 9-11 May '75 at Chorley for 5 advisers, 
14+ full-time staff responsible for literacy schemes in 
Districts, 10 expert reading 'consultants' (2 per area), HMI etc 

Total 30 @ ;C7-00 Chorley College rate 

Travelling @ /;i-00 per head 

Materials 

Total . . 

2 Tutor/Organisers' training course (Area) ^r. ^ r\ 

4x2 hours sessions +residential week-end for 30 i .U.s 
and training team of 5. 

Week-end : 35 @ /;7-00 Chorley College rate . . 

Travelling @ /^I'OO per head . . . . 
Consultants' fee 2xi;20 .. .. 
Salary of consultants 2 x4 @i;4-99 

+ threshold 2x8x0-15 . . . . 
Travelling 35x4 @ i;i-00 .. .. 
Materials 30 @ i;2-00 



"*ning 

"jsions : 



/;2iooo 

3000 
5000 

;(;29000 



24500 
35 00 
40-00 
39-92 
2-40 

140-00 
6000 

561-31 

x5 



Total (5 Area courses) £1^^&55 

3 Volunteer training course (District) 

8x2 hours sessions (in line with BBC format) for 12 
volunteers with T/O and f/t A. E. Staff. 

SalaryofT.0.8@i;4-99 39-92 

+ threshold 8x2x0-15 2-40 

Travelling 13x8x0-50 52-00 

Materials 13 @ £2-00 ^^'QQ 

120-32 
Xl50 

Total ( 1 50 district courses) ; ^18,04S-00 

Total training costs . . i;21, 144-55 
Literacy scheme budget 1975-76 ^ . . roi tzizi^^ 

County estimates i;i5,000 Trammg ^rJ 00 

Government agency i;25,000 Equipment ^ . • £5,000.00 

Salaries etc. for T.O. s ^ 13,805-45 

40,000 £40,000-00 
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The Army Approach - A Case Study 

The paper that follows describes one of the most highly developed respo?ises 
to tlie need for literacy tuition in the post-school sector yet undertaken in 
this country. The Army's School of Preliminary Education continues 
to pioneer' a professional and systematic approach to instruction which 
offers a model worthy of study in some depth. Whilst the situation ts 
clearly specifically concerned zoith the development of a cumculufn to meet 
the peculiar needs of Army entrants, it exemplifies studious approaches to a 
number of basic issues zvhich are shared with literacy projects based in the 
community at large. ^ - 

The recent explosion of interest in the problems associated with adult illiteracy 
has resulted in SPE being inundated with requests for information, and for 
places on Visitors' Days. This situation has become extremely time con- 
suming and disruptive of the educational task. It is, therefore, regretted 
that enquiries can no longer be anszvered by a personalised letter and that 
additional places on Visitor's Day cannot be provided. It is hoped that 
the following paper will provide at least most of the answers. Editor. 
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The Army's Approach to the problems of 
Soldiers with Reading Disabilities 

Background 

The problems of the soldier with impmred literacy werewell known Co the 
members of the Army Educational Corps long before the start of the 
Second World War, but it was not until 1943 that co-ordinated action was 
taken to provide remedial education within the Service. In that year the 
Army Council authorised the establishment of Basic Education Centres 
to attack the problem of accidental illiteracy in the vastly expanded war- 
time army. But the problems did not disappear with the ending of the 
war - in fact in the conscript army of the late forties and early fifties the 
incidence of learning disabilities increased to a level where one in five 
recruits was semi literate and one in fifty totally illiterate. When the 
five-year Regular engagement was introduced in 1 95 1, itbecamenecessary, 
because of the numbers involved, to confine instruction at the Preliminary 
Education Centres now established in all Home Commands, to regular 
soldiers. There was a further rationalisation of the Army's provision in 
this field of educational work when the six Preliminary Education Centres 
were amalgamated in 1956 to form die School of Preliminary Education 
(SPE) initially at Tidworth but now located at Corsham in Wiltshire. 

As far as the Army is concerned therefore, the problems attendant on 
coping with adults with learning disabilities have not burst upon the 
educational scene in recent years, as has been suggested of the civilian 
field, but they have appeared as part of a slower process moving from the 
needs of a conscript army to that of a regulaur force; from the needs of 
tlie young adult in the 1940's to those of his counterpart today; from the 
more simple needs of yesterday's Army to those of the more scientific 
and mechanised force of the 1970's. 

One of the fundamental problems facing this modern Army lies in the 
field of recruiting. How to attract enough men of the right calibre to 
handle the increasingly complex equipments now in use, and able to 
react sensibly in the difficult individual situations which even the private 
soldier faces today? One partial solution adopted has been for the 
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Service to accept a number of men who although performmg badly in 
tests of educational aUainment have scores on selection tests that suggest 
they are capable of improvement both in educational skills and cm- 
ployability in the Army. The tight-knit niture of the military com- 
munity generated an early awareness of the situation and, because of its 
autonomous nature, it has been possible for the Army to seek independent 
solutions to the problem (^f assimilating these men. Consequently the 
Service, and the RAEC in particular, has acquired a valuable body ot 
experience in coping with under achievement in the basic skills. 

The SPE, established to improve these skills, has existed in its present 
form, more or less, for almost twenty years, and it can thereiore claim to 
have acquired considerable expertise in dealing with young adu ts with 
' impaired numeracy and literacy. Since December 1970, the Unit has 
b^en geared to cater for an entry of 500 students each year and at any one 
time there are up to 120 soldiers on the ten and a half week course. 



Present policies 

Ahti and funciion 

The current charter states that the aim of the SPE is to raise the student 
to a standard in language and numeracy skills acceptable to the require- 
ments of the Service. In fulfilling this aim, the School simultaneously 
seeks to achieve two further incidental aims, namely: 

a. to improve the employability of the man within the Amy; 

b. to ease this usually less able man into Service life. 

Unless recruiting improves significantly, there will always be a need to 
select the man who is just below the required standard. Furthermore, 
whatever the Army's standard'for entry there will always be a margmal 
man in need of an initial boost and whilst the skills taught at SPE are 
related to today's borderline candidate they can be readily adjusted to 
accommodate changes in the intellectual capacity of the entrant. 

The skills which the SPE sets out to improve are: 

a. reading aloud; 

b. reading for understanding; 

c. spelling; 

d. oral communication skills; 

e. the four rules in number arid decimal money. 
This paper is concerned only with adult literacy. 
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Selection 

Some 21% of applicants for the Army are rejected at the Army Careers 
Information Offices ( AGIO) because they fail to meet the rather modest 
standards of a short pencil ynd paper test whijh seeks to assess powers of 
reasoning, grasp of arithmetic and command of English. 9% fail to 
reach the minimum standard for the Army, 12% t^^iil to reach the cut off 
for the arm or trade in which they had hoped to enlist. 

From AGIO'S, potential recruits (already a selected group) go on to the 
Recruit Selection Gentre (RSG) at Sutton Goldfield where for three days 
they are subjected to a more elaborate screening process aimed at es- 
tablishing their suitability for vaiious trade groups within the Service. 
The screening piucedure includes a test battery comprising: 

Dominoes - a test of reasoning ability and innate intelligence. It is 
non verbal and. does not depend to any great extent 
on the literacy or educational standard of the recruit. 

Problems - a measure of mechanical comprehension and aptitude 
for mechanical work. 

Arithmetic - assesses elementary numeracy and numerical aptitude. 

Verbal - spelling, comprehension and verbal facility. 

Instructions - a verbal intelligence and potential learning ability test. 

Recruits whose summed results in this battery of tests place them in the 
bottom 30% of the intakearethen given the NFER NS 6 test to determine 
their approximate reading age and suitability for a course of remedial 
education. Those with a raw score below 30 (Reading Age approximately 
10 years 9 months) or with a raw score below 35 (Reading Age 12 years), 
coupled with a poor score in the arithmetic scale of the test battery, are 
recommended for the SPE course. Gurrently the number of recruits 
so recommended is in the region of 800 per year and this total includes 
some 15% of the Infantry intal<e and some 48% of the Royal Pioneer 
Corps intake. A small minority of students are recommended for a course 
other than by RSG. In the main these are older soldiers whose disa- 
bilities become evident when they are considered for advancement in their 
Units. 
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The students 

The majority of students come from deprived sociul or domestic back- 
grounds with contributing factors such as very large families, divorced 
parents, foster homes and other conditions which influence a child 
emotionally and intellectually. Some of these factors are known to affect 
the quality and quantity of mother-child interaction considered crucial 
in the acquisition of language and other intellectual skills, and subsequent 
failure in the classroom and a lack of parental encouragement gradually 
leads to the development of an antipathy towards school and associated 
intellectual pursuits. The dependence on others and denial of oppor- 
tunities for gaining information produce in many men marked behaviour 
reactions. Some become unduly suspicious and unco-onerative, others 
are extremely subservient and inferior and are unable to use their talents 
effectively; still others are compensatorily rebellious, defiant and difficult. 
There is clear evidence of some contributing environmental factor in 
the histories of 94% of SPE students, many of whom, in addition appear 
immature, lacking in confidence, uncommunicative and unco-ordinated. 

Of 452 students who attended the School in 1973: 

15% were from families of 8 or more children; 

55% were from fiimilies of 5 or more children; 

29'^.;, suffered at risk conditions such as broken homes and illegitimacy; 
9"u were culturally different. 

Testing 

All students who attend the School have weaknesses in verbal ability and 
many also have deficiencies in handling basic number and in order to 
determine precisely the nature of these impairments a series of tests is 
-^..Iministered to each student on arrival. The tests are: 

Daniels & Diack Test of Graded Reading Experience 

- to provide an approximate reading age 

Schonell Spelling - to provide an approximate spelling age 

Corsham Arithmetic - to diagnose difficulties in basic number. 

I- or the average student the results of these tests, together with the in- 
formation gleaned from the report of the Personnel Selection Officer at 
RSC, is sufficient for an instructor to determine the general area in which 
a student should start work. 

Should the information obtained prove inadequate or should the student 
fail to make progress, other tests are available. The second levei tests 
applied to determine areas of difficulty more precisely include: 
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Daniels and Diack Standard Rer'ling Tests; 
Schonell Diagnostic Reading and Arithmetic Tests; 
Neale Analysis of Reading Ability. 

Very occasionally it is necessary to obtain still more detailed information 
and* in this event the Chief Instructor will administer one or more of the 
range of tests available to him. The tests most frequently administered 
at this third level are : 

The Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test; 

The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale; 

Peabody Picture VocabuJary Test. 

If non-verbal intelligence test scores are used as the best estimate of 
learning capacity, a number of interesting facts are revealed for students 
who are of British Culture. For instance, the distribution of non-verbal 
intelligence in SPE students approximates quite well to the normal dis- 
tribution, although there is a comparative short fall in the top 10% of 
the normal curve and there are considerably more students in the group 
just below average than in the normal curve. Some 33% of SPE students 
are of above average ability whilst 67% of students have non-verbal IQs 
of 90 or above. 

Initial tests administered at SPE indicates a poor level of educational 
attainment summarised as follows : 



Mechanical Reading Ability - using the Holbom Scale 



Reading age below 
7 years 
(illiterate) 


7 to 9 years 
(semi-illiterate) 


9i to 13 A years 
(literate but not 
complete reader) 


above 13 i years 
(complete reader) 


2-6% 


39-3% 


52-8% 


5-3% 



Spelling - using the Schonell test. 



Spelling age below 7 years 


7 to 10 years 


above 10 years 


8-2% 


70-6% 


21-2% 
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From the numbers discarded during selection procedure and the figures 
above, it will be apparent that the Army does not in fact accept 'ihe lowest 
educational level of the nation. In terms of mechanical reading ability 
indeed it can be said that the truly illiterate man is not enlisted (the 2-6% 
classified as illiterate above are accidental enlistments, who, somehow 
or other slipped through the net). Furthermore according to the standards 
defined in .1938 by the Ministry of Education and still accepted today, 
only the minority of SPE ;i^:.udents ran be classified as semi-literate. 

Course grouping 

After testing, students are allocated to an Instructor Officer who will have 
about 15 men in his group. This Instructor Officer is not a class teacher 
and there is no provision for formal class teaching in the SPE timetable. 
Instead, using the details elicited from test results, the instructor is 
able to pin point the particular weaknesses of each man and to set for 
him each week a personal programme of study. 

Although the whole function of the SPE is one of remediation, there is 
within the Unit a Remedial Centre to which some students requirmg 
specialist help are allocated. These students usually fall into one of the 
following categories : 

a. The least able readers, often with specific reading difficulties; 

b. Students who have a significant disparity in test scores; 

c. Mature students with specific difficulties. 

Conrevu of Course 

The course is primarily geared to individual work in the classroom in the 
four basic skills of mechanical reading, for understanding, arithmetic and 
spelling. Where, as is frequently the case, a man presents disabilities in a 
number of these skills, priority is given to reading. The School has a 
most effective tool for teaching this skill in the shape of a twenty-four 
booth Language Laboratory. 

As an integral part of the course there is also an element of military 
training aimed at increasing the student's experience and buildmg up his 
self confidence. This comprises drill, physical education, games, ad- 
venture training, swimming instruction for non-swimmers, and hobbies, 
together with important training in social skills. 

The success or failure of the course largely hinges on the intimateaffective 
relationship which develops between the course officer and his students. 
For many students, this appears to be the first time an individual in 
authority has given attention and sympathetic guidance in such diverse 
matters as the acquisition of social skills, social interaction, morality and 
general educational development. 
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Determination and the will to work are difficult to define and to isolate 
and cannot be measured. The concept of achievement motive has been 
extensively studied and in general terms concerns the desire of cenain 
people to do a job well for its own sake. The vast majority of SPE 
students need assistance if they are to acquire such a habit and so, in all 
aspeas of remediation, officers follow a strategy evolved over the years 
and closely related to modern research. It is: 

Begin with an easy task where success is certain. 

Praise the success. 

Devise weekly programmes so that students can gradually be intro- 
duced to more difficult tasks where success is less likely and praise is 
given less frequently. 

The skills and their treatment 

Over the years there has been a steady accumulation of material produced 
by the staff, and by further selection and improvement the assignments 
now in use, although not yet perfea, reflect the years of experience and 
refinements of controlled evolution. In recent years, the growing aware- 
ness of social disadvantages and the application of instructional technolog}' 
combined with the use of the hardware of modem education have been 
blended to develop an appropriate course for this particular population 
of students. In essence the course seeks in a huniane and efficient manner 
to teach those skills necessary for modest educational attainment. These 
enabling skills are dealt with separately in the following paragraphs 
under the headings of: 

Mechanical Reading; 

Reading for Un:-erstanding ; 

Spelling; 

Communication Skills. 
They are treated separately in order to give the reader some insight into 
the various methods used at Corsham. 

Mechanical reading 

The Daniels and Diack Test of Graded Reading Experience and the 
NFER NS6 test provide information that allows placement of a student 
on one of three reading assignments. These reading assignments extend 
m difficulty from a reading age of 5J years to the complete reader at 132 
years. The assignments are arranged in three booklets at three levels: 

Level I RA 5 09 years to 6 09 years; 

Level 2 RA 7 years to 9 years inclusive; 

Level 3 RA 9 03 years to 13-09 years. 
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Each assignment has its own pre-test in order that reliability errors of 
the other reading tests can be adjusted prior to the student beginning work. 

The reading scheme evolved from the CUfton Audio-Visual Schane and 
has been developed in the School. It is based on the work of Charles 
Fries and is linguistic in its approach. Using a variety of reading tests, 
an analysis has been made of the various initial, medial and fina 
graphemes, or written units of sound, and their particular chronological 
point of acquisition in development. The original programme covered 
the complete range from a reading age of 5J to a reading age of 13^ years. 
This has since been revised and emphasis is now placed on the unportant 
5? to 9 year bands where an individual is acquiring basic reading skills. 
The higher level is covered in assignments designed for revision of earher 
material and to provide wider reading experience. A sight vocabulary of 
military words is included at each level with words being introduced 
gradually in order of word length. Each individual assignment is pres- 
ented audio-visually. The grapheme in a printed text is presented 
visually and accompanied on tape by the corresponding phoneme. The 
student reproduces the sound . and if necessary writes the grapheme at 
the same time. The grapheme/phoneme association is then practised by 
introducing various words containing it. The words are then introduced 
in sentences and the whole rehearsed again audio -visually. After five 
or six graphemes have been introduced, practised andjlearned, the student 
reports to his instructor who checks the work and makes any necessary 
adjustments. 

Each course spends approximately four hours each week in a Language 
Laboratory practising these skills. In the laboratory there is an addi- 
tional instructor and the staff student ratio therefore drops to about 1 to /. 
Checks can be carried out by an officer through the Language Laboratory 
console or by the individual attention of the second instructor. 

Reading for understanding 

Over the years a'variety of materials has been used at the SPE to improve 
comprehension skills, and although a set pattern exists, instructors are 
encouraged to introduce personal preferences within this framework. 
The Science Research Associates (SRA) Reading Laboratories were taken 
into use in 1 969 to improve the understanding of written passages . 1 his 
material, although of American origin, gives the student an opportunity 
to practise reading and comprehension skills at his own level with every 
confidence of success. The SRA laboratories include power builder 
and rate builder cards. The power builder cards are designed to increase 
vocabulary and comprehension whilst the rate builder cards are designed 
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to speed up the student's reading for understanding. Most students 
lack experience in working against the clock in reading and writing and 
this seriously limits their success in any timed verbal test even when the 
questions are within their reading range. The variety of work in the 
power builder series relates to other aspects of the course and the cards 
thus form a useful central core around which a number of additional 
exercises can be planned. Although SKA produce their own placement 
tests for their laboratories, instructors at SPE use D & D and NFER 
scores to place students at appropriate starting positions. Students 
maintain their own record sheets carefully and accurately and they are, 
of course, checked regularly by the instructor. 

Until very recently, a basic problem facing the teacher of the adult with 
reading difficulties was to obtain material with an adult interest level 
which maintained a relatively low readability level. Over the past few 
years some substantial progress has been made both in the production 
of suitable reading material and in devising formulae for estimating 
readability. The method used at SPE to determine the readability of a 
text is devised by Edward Fry of Rutgers University. Fry's system 
makes use of a syllable and sentence count, is easy to calculate and re- 
lates quite well to reading age derived from the NFER test. Reading 
books in current use have been subjected to readability counts and for 
each book, an average reading age and range of reading age has been cal- 
culated. Instructors selecting reading material can therefore select 
books at an appropriate level for individual students. During the past 
few months educational publishers have produced a number of excellent 
readers. Most of these books are paper backs, are adult in appearance, 
and are written at a level that make them suitable for the majority of our 
students. In addition three reading books have been produced in the 
School. These books are written at the 8 years, 8i years and 9 years 
reading level and apart from the large number of key words used, the 
readability has been controlled to avoid the wide fluctuations in level 
often found in commercially produced material. 

Spelling 

A result of the phenomenon of orthographic latency is that the general 
level of spelling is lower than that of reading, and it is only recently that a 
concerted effort has been made at SPE to teach spelling to all attainment 
levels. Latest innovations have aimed at improving this skill with the 
emphasis on work aimed at the student of poorest ability. A list of key 
words, military and civilian, has been compiled, and the student rote- 
learns words from this list. When he feels confident in his ability, he is 
tested, using a taped assignment which has a regular pattern and is based 
on the Skinnerean Stimulus - Response paradigm as follows: 
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Stimulus 



Response 



word given 

a sentence including the word 
word given 

alphabetic spelling given 
alphabetic spelling given 



listen 
listen 
spell 



mark right or wrong 
correct errors 



At the end of each taped assignment the student has a list of words 
correaly spelled, some of which he cannot spell correctly under test 
conditions. He then learns these words. Often students at this level 
need guidance in how to rote learn. Simple learning skills such as oral 
and written repetition, and the use of verbal mediators to aid recall are 
unknown to him and have therefore to be demonstrated. To consolidate 
the learning after each taped assignment has been successfully completed, 
the words are presented again as anagrams, which the student must solve. 
It is considered that this alphabetic approach in spelling complements 
the extended phonic-linguistic approach of the reading programmes. 

Schoncll graded word-lists, presented in book form or on cards, are used 
for all students with spelling difficulties. These range from spelling age 7 
years to 12 years and are divided by years into six spelling groups. A 
recent pilot study experimented with taped assignments using these lists 
in the same way as key words, but because the length of word increases 
with spelling age, this became cumbersome at the three upper groups. 
For groups 1, 2 and 3 however, the taped assignment and anagrammed 
lists are proving a valuable aid. 

In addition to Schonell and Key Word lists, a series of 32 assignments 
designed to teach simple spelling rules and generalisations has been pro- 
duced. These assignments are audio visual and their application is con- 
fined to students with a reading age of 9^ and above. They are studied 
during the language laboratory time allocation and can be related to the 
reading programme. At the end of each assignment the student is re- 
quired to complete a passage of dictation related directly to the rule or 
generalization taught. A new audio-visual spelling scheme is currently 
being introduced and it is hoped that the pilot study will be complete 
by May 1975. 

Occasionally, the reading programmes are used as spelling programmes. 
The audio material is presented to a student who spells the word; the 
visual assignments provide the answers. Students who find this form of 
"spelling exercise most useful are those who are competent in reading skills 
but who have not realised that words can be cotiveniently divided into 
meaningful units. By learning to spell units and recombining them to 
form new words, a great deal of time and effoit can be saved. 
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Communication skills 

A nerson s verbal associative network plays a prominent role in- all forms 
of 'verbal learning, problem solving and conceptual thinkmg, and word 
associations rellect the quality and struaure of the verbal environment 
to which a person has been exposed. Since these associations are im- 
portant and basic to remediation in verbal learning, an effort is made to 
improve the often impoverished and idiosyncratic verbal networks of the 
students. Extreme weaknesses in relating words is a common failing and 
it is not unusual for a young man of British culture to be unable to give 
the opposite of 'up\ Exercises have been designed to illustrate the re- 
lationship between and among different words using antonyms, synonyms, . 
homonyms and homophones. The aim of the exercises is to teach both 
the concept involved and related vocabulary of highfrequency (Thomdike- 
Lorge) words. Nuttall's Dictionary of Antonyms and Synonyms has 
been a valuable aid in this aspect of the course. 

Each instructor includes in the course an element of current affairs with 
some general information about the structure and function of the Army. 
The School also purchases daily newspapers on a scale of 1 to 3 students 
and every effort is made to encourage students to acquire a daily readxng 
habit. Written and oral comprehension exercises are based on current 
news items and are designed to provide valuable information and strate- 
gies for searching for this information in daily newspapers. 

The SPE is shortly to receive a Rover TV camera with video recording 
and play-back facility which will be used as a major aid in teaching oral 
communication - a vital skill in the Anny today. 

Results 

Although many educationalists fight shy of statistical evaluation of in- 
tellectual attainment, the only reasonable way of commenting about the 
SPE course is whether or not students improve. In measurmg success 
there are two separate criteria: the first in terms of improvements in tiie 
basic skills, the second whether the customer - the Army - is sausfied 
with our product. Suffice to say on this second point that it is the opinion 
of the large majority, if not all. Depot Commanders that the student 
returns to his Unit with greater potential and confidence than he had 
before the course. 

In considering improvement in the basic skills an important qualification 
which must be made is that in addition to the problems of test reliabihty 
there are problems associated with course design. A student can study 
any combination of the skills taught depending on his individual weak- 
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nesses and quite obviously overaU improvement will depend on the amount 
of time available for studying each particular area of skills, bmce all 
students are included in the frequency distribuuon it wiU include some 
who spent 20 hours a week on a particular skill and others who perhaps 
did not study the skill at all. 

The extent of improvement in mechanical reading ability is also related 
to the level at which work begins and a concrete example will indicate 
the problem of evaluation here. With the linguistic approach a student who 
progresses from an estimated 9 years to 9i years must learn 51 grapheme/ 
phoneme associations but from 9i to 10 years there are only l5 associa- 
tions Certainly in practical terms it is not possible to be absolute. 
However it could be argued that one student has four times the amount 
of work to do to make an equivalent improvement. A further complica- 
tion stems from the fact that a student who has a low score on the reading 
tests will also have related difficulties with spelling and comprehension 
and it has been found necessary to lay down priorities at this level m 
order for remediation to be effective. 

Some of the improvements shown are rather dramatic. In a sample of 
some 450, using the Holborn scale, there was an improvement of two 
e?rs or more during the ten Weeks course by 16% of the smdents a 
few of these making a remarkable jump of four years. For those who 
commenced the course with a Reading Age of less than 7 years, 
the mean figure for Reading Age improvement was 1-4 years, those en- 
tering with a Reading Age of beuveen 7 and 9 years improved by 1-66 
years and those entering with a Reading Age over 9 years improved by 
1-56 years. 

Progress measured by the NFER test is sUghtly less thari for our ovvn 
mechanical reading test, while in spelling (Schonell) the advance is rela- 
tively slow and it is rare to find a jump of more than two y^ars^^ Inter- 
estingly enough, the major change often comes in regard to their attitudes 
towards printed material, towards other people, towards those m 
authority, and, most important of all, towards their ovvn abilities. Many 
become more co-operative, less suspicious, more teachable and generally 
happier and better adjusted people. 

Follow-up in field force un.fts 

Whilst at Corsham the majority of students for the first time in their lives, 
see a purpose in education. They have made sonie progress, are en- 
couraged by this and are then recepuve to the idea of further study But 
If there is no provision for follow-up after SPE the ex-student wiU 
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probably regress, will certainly lose his enthusiasm, and may well reven 
to the educational level at which he began the course. If the work of the 
School is to have full lasting value it is essential that arrangements should 
exist to take a man on from the level at which he finished the course. 

To this end an improved follow-up system will shortly be implemented 
which, it is hoped, will ensure that progress initiated at SPE will be main- 
tained. The system aims to provide RAEC officers working in Army 
Education Centres world-wide with relevant information on students in 
the form of a comprehensive course report. Additionally each Army 
Education Centre will be provided with a collection of the main in- 
structional materials used by all SPE instructors and a brief to assist 
officers who have no experience of remedial education. The course report 
will comment on the student's performance in relation to the main in- 
structional material and will include advice on further work related to 
that material. 

Liaison with civilian education authorities 

The Unit has a liaison role with civilian education authorities. Folia. ;ing 
the publication of the Russell Report, a number of organisations have 
been taking a much greater interest in the problem of remedial education 
for adults and the Unit is receiving an increasing number of requests 
for advice on materials and methodology and from groups and individuals 
wishing to visit SPE. Visitors' days are held regularly to satisfy this 
need and senior officers of the unit are frequently invited to speak to 
civilian in-service courses, conferences, seminars and the like. 

Conclusion 

After 30 years' experience the Army has gone some considerable way to 
producing an efficient system of diagnosis and a balanced programme of 
teaching in the remedial field. It is, perhaps, apposite at this juncture to 
enlarge on the philosophy of the balanced programme. It is of more than 
academic interest to determine the factors influential in success and we are 
wellawarethatwehaveanumbcrworkingforus. The student is well moti- 
vated, well paid, well fed, well clothed, and well housed in warm, com- 
fortable and clean surroundings and what seems to be important-living 
in a world of his peers instead of being the odd man out. Perhaps there 
arc some lessons to be drawn from these factors. However, whilst appreci- 
ating the benefits of these peripheral influences, some claim is made for 
the success of the methods and for the skills of the staff. At the end of 
his course the student is undoubtedly more confident, he has been eased 
into his new environment with sympathy and understandingand hopefully 
has lost much of his antipathy towards education and the system as it 
exists today. 
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Appendix A 

Oral communication skills 

1 There is ample evidence from documented research which is supported 
by our experience at SPE that the majority of our students are parti- 
cularly bad at most forms of oral work. 

2 It has been clear for some time that the present course does little to 
remedy this deficiency. A major problem has been to describe the skills 
which should be taught. Although it is impossible to provide a definitive 
list the items listed below provide a satisfactory core around which worK 
can begin. 

3. To acquire some skill in oral communication the soldier must have: 

a opportunities for talking and listening. He must have something to 
talk about in a stimulating environment that encourages fluency and 
variety in language. 

b. opportunity and encouragement to express thoughts, feelings, 
points of view and ideas. 

c. opportunity to gain clarity and articulation in speech. 

d. opportunity to gain precision and detail in the use of language. 

4. He must develop his ability 

a. to talk with other soldiers. 

b. to talk with his officers ana with civilians. 

c. to express his thoughts with clarity and fluency. 

d. to describe objects and events accurately in speech. 

e. to listen accurately. 

f. to understand the talk of others. 

g. to speak with confidence. 

5. As he acquires the basic skills it is desirable that he should go on to 
develop more complex but connected abilities. He should be trained 

a. to gather information. 

b. to become aware of factual information. 

c. to distinguish fact and opinion. 

d. to distinguish evidence and proof. 

e. to appreciate different forms of evidence. 
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6. Our students generally fail in oral communication because 

a. they fail to take account of the listener's knowledge about the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

b. they fail to realise that most subjeas can be approached from a 
variety of perspeaives. 

c. they fail to classify the available information into a form that is easy 
to recall and subsequently to recount. 

7. Opportunities to praaise these skills can be provided by: 

a. work with newspapers and periodicals, which has an additional 
advantage of helping to establish a regular reading habit. 

b. discussion ubout the Army, its organisation and relationship with 
society. 

c. discussions which indirectly provide much needed information about 
the organisation of our society. 

d. reporting events, in particular, the educational visits. 



Appendix B 

Readability levels of a selection of published materials 

Boosters Range Average 

The Secret Faaory - W. C. H. Chalk 9-2 - 12-9 1 1-5 

Escape from Bondage - W. C. H. Chalk 9-7 - 12-0 11-5 

HMS Thing - W. C. H. Chalk 11-0-13-1 11-9 

The Man from Mars - W. C. H. Chalk 10-9 - 13-0 11-9 

Escape from Bondage - W. C. H; Chalk 1 1-4 - 12-7 12-0 

Mask of Dust - W. C. H. Chalk 11-5-13-3 12-3 

The Gomez Story - W. C. H. Chalk 1 1 -7 - 1 5-0 12-6 

The Kenneii Library {Simplified Classics) 
The Gorilla Hunters - R. M. Ballantyne 
The Last of the Mohicans - J. Fennimore Coop 
Joumey to the Centre of the Earth - Jules Vem 
Ben-Hur - Lew Wallace 
White Horizon - Douglas Liversedge 
Two Eggs on my Plate - Oluf Reed Olsen 
CocklesheU Heroes - C. E. Lucas Phillips 
Exploration Fawcett - Lt. Col. P. H. Fawcett 
The Green Beret - Hilary St. George Saunders 
The Red Beret - Hilary Sr. George Saunders 
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70 - 


9-5 


8-2 


ler 8-0 - 


10-8 


91 


e 8-5- 


10-6 


9-6 


8-5 - 


10-5 


9-6 


8-0 - 


11-4 


10-5 


10-0 - 


12-0 


11-0 


7-5 - 


13-9 


11-6 


11-4- 


13-1 


12-4 


11-7 - 


13-7 


12-5 


11-6 - 


15-2 


14-1 
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Data Books (Developmental Approi>ch 
Teachuis Aid for retarded readers) 
Dead Man's Trail - Peter Young 
Once Upon a Space - Peter Young 

True Adventure Series 

Tales of Escape - Edward G. Jerome 

Trend Books 

A Real City Kid - Bettina Bird & Ian Falk 
Old Bootleg - Rob Noske 
Some Trannie that! - Lawrie Seawell 
Old Cranky Jack - Roger Vaughan Carr 
Dead Man's Float - Roger Vaughan Carr 

Bulh-Eye Series 

Doctor No - Ian Flemming 

Red in, the Morning - Domford Yates 

The Triffids - John Wyndham 

Jets 

Blast off into Space - Henry Fleming 

The Long Range Lorry Driver - John bagle 

Beat the Clock - Margaret Kamm 

Sam Best - Report - James Stagg 

Jeff Dickson - Cowhand - David Severn 

Terry & Sid - Harry Fleming 

Race Against the U Boats - Robert Bateman 

Skid Pan - Robert Bateman 

Two on the Trail - Irene Byers 

The Four Aces - James Webster 

Topliners 

The Golden Orphans - Stuart Jackman 
Louie s Lot - E. W. Hildick 
Whizz Kid - Joan Tate 
Birdv Jones - E. W. Hildick 
Louis's SOS - E. W. Hildick 
Birdy and the Group - E. W. Hildick 



6-0- 


8-3 


7-2 


7-2- 


n-2 


9-7 


7-0- 


8-9 


8-1 


6-0- 


6-6 


6-2 


6-2- 


8-5 


6-8 


6-9- 


8-1 


7-7 


8-0- 


11-3 


10-0 


7-7 - 


12-9 


11-2 


7-3 - 


9-8 


7-5 


7-8 - 


■ 10-3 


8-8 


10-7 - 


■ 12-0 


11-4 



Range 

6-5- 7-3 
6-8 - 

6- 5 - 

7- 2 - 
7-6- 



7- 0 
74 

8- 8 

9- 3 



7-0 - 10-6 
7-6 - 10-0 

7- 2 - 10-3 

8- 2 - 11-8 
7-9 - 10-0 



7- 4- 

8- 7 - 
8-5 - 

8- 3 - 
10-2 - 

9- 7 



10- 8 

11- 3 

12- 4 
12-6 
12-4 
12-3 



The 'Dragon in the Garden - Reginald Maddock 10-6 - 12-4 
September Song - Vicky Martin - ^^'^ 
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Average 

6- 8 
69 

7- 0 

7- 6 

8- 1 
8-5 
8-6 
8-6 
8-7 
91 



9- 6 

9- 9 

10- 6 

10- 4 

10- 9 

11- 1 
IM 

11- 7 
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Topliners 


Range 


Average 


Ghosts - Aidan & N^; . :y Chambers 


10-6 - 


13-0 


11-7 


Answering Miss Roberts - Christopher Leach 


7o - 


13-1 


11-7 


Clipper - Joan Tate 


8-3 - 


13-8 


1 1-7 


The Drum - Ray Pope 


9-3 - 


I5-5 


1 1-7 


Birdy Swings North - E. W. Hildick 


100 - 


14-5 


1 1-8 


The Mysterious Rocket - Andre Alassepain 


O 1 

0-7 - 


1 1 o 

12-9 


1 1-8 


The Contender - Robert Lipsytc 


10-5 - 


15-2 


11-9. 


The Coral Island - R. M. Ballantvre 


1 1-4- - 


12-9 -H 


12-2-H 


Night Fall - Joan Aitken 


9*0 - 


14-8 


12-6 


Scare Power - W. V. Butler 


9-6 - 


15-5 


12-9 


Dragons 








Adventure in the Forgotten Valley - Glyn Frewer 


8-0- 


13-3 


10-9 


Mission for Oliver - David Scott Daniell 


8-5 - 


13-3 


11-7 


Australian Adventure - Marie Workowsky 


10-8 - 


14-1 


12-3 


Martin Magnus, Planet Rover - 


9-3 - 


14-2 


12-3 


William F. Temple 








Through Russian Snows - G. A. Henty 


11-2- 


13-0 


12-4 


Sea Wolves - Arthur Catherall 


10-6- 


14-0 


12-4 


Forgotten Submarine - Arthur Catherall 


11-3 - 


13-8 


12-5 


Jackals of the Sea - Arthur Catherall 


11-3 - 


14-3 


J 2-6 


Ten Fathoms Deep - Arthur Catherall 


11-9 - 


13-5 


12-7 


In the Reign of Terror - G. A. Henty 


12-0- 


14-7 


12-9 


The Three Musketeers - A. Duman 


12-5- 


14-2 


13-3 


The Ladder of Snow - Showell Stvles 


11-3 - 


14-2+ 


13-0 + 


Beau Geste - P. C. Wren 


12-9 - 


14-0 + 


13-6 + 


Beau Ideal - P. C. Wren 


12-2- 


14-0 + 


13-3 + 


Beau Sabreur - P. C. Wren 


12-6- 


12-9 + 


12-8 + 
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Research and Adult Literacy Projects 

A. R. Hembrough 

I'he current concern about the degree of illiteracy which exists within 
our adult population has recently been recognised by the injeaion ot a 
fairly substantial sum of money into the educational sphere, to be used 
specifically to investigate this problem. In view of the current and fore- 
seeable financial climate, it is important that this and any future injection 
of financial aid should be deployed to maximum advantage. Whilst the 
most important immediate requirement is the training of instructors to 
staff the expected proliferation of adult literacy classes, once these classes 
have been established, there will remain a pressing need for research into 
the methods and techniques already implemented in order that, in the 
longer term, the most advantageous deployment of resources can be 
achieved. Of the many areas which merit research, four areas are picked 
out below for consideration, namely: 

I. the developmerit of instruments for the measurement and assessment 
of literacy levels in the adult population; 
' 2. the relative effectiveness of the numerous t^'pes of teaching situations 
that already exist, and the methods they employ ; 

3. the development of the individual consequent upon his interaction 
with a particular type of teaching situation, and 

4. the schemes for the training of instructors. 

At the present time, there is a dearth of measuring instruments suitable 
for use with the adult population in this country. Most or the work 
carried out in this sector originated in the U.S.A. and is couched in die 
American idiom. Several instruments have been developed in the u.b.A., 
designed to measure basic literacy levels in adults,^ and the need to Pro- 
duce English equivalents of such tests is of paramount importance. Along- 
side the development of these tests of basic levels, has emerged the 
functional literacy test. Funaional literacy has been defined as a 
person's command of reading skUls which enables him to perform his 
daily tasks successfully, and to exist within society with a satisfactory 
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dL'gree of comprehension of the typical printed matter he encounters. 
Such tests were developed in the U.S. Armed Services when the mental 
aptitude standards for entrance ^^ere lowered, in order to measure the 
effectiveness of the remedial literacy training given to personnel to make 
them sufficiently literate to carry out the job successfully. The need 
for functional literacy tests within areas of industr>- in this country may 
weii be greater than is imagined; the molor vehicle servicing industry is 
a specific example, where it is alleged that employees often do not have 
the basic literacy skills to understand the manufacturers' workshop 
manuals. The development of functional literacy tests for specific work 
areas or more generalised socio-economic environments might enable some 
minimum desirable standards in literacy levels in the adult population to 
belaid down. 

Currently, within the adult literacy teaching programme now being im- 
plemented, there exist several widely different learning situations. They 
range from the very personal one teacher to one pupil situation to the 
more formal relatively large class situation. The success or otherwise 
of any particular learning situation will inevitably be judged using 
criteria which may well be those of expediency and economy rather than 
desirability, and the methods decided upon must offer maximum benefit 
and satisfaction to the participants, as well as satisfying economic criteria. 
In order that an arguable case might be presented on the appropriate 
occasion, there is an overwhelming need for methodological research to 
be carried out into the efficiency of the various learning situations in 
existence. The suggestion that criteria by which one judges should be 
desirable does not take us very far. We need very carefuUy to consider 
what these criteria should be. The most desirable catena may well be 
expressed in terms of the recipient's change in behaviour or self concept 
and self esteem, and his subsequent standing in society. The type of 
criteria likely to be suggested will be those of cost-effectiveness and time 
factors and, whilst these are important factors, the more idealistic cnteria 
must be considered. For example, it will be of no use to set up, at con- 
siderable expense, an efficient learning situation based on critena of 
time and cost factors if the system has no appeal to prospective learners. 
Therefore, the use of 'market research' experhnents must go hand in 
hand with any methodological research. 

One of the most immediate pressing needs is for a supply of trained per- 
sonnel who will staff the proposed increase in classes for adult illiterates. 
What constitutes a 'good' teacher of the adult illiterate may well be diffi- 
cult to define, particularly so in terms of criteria which are measurable. 
The need for research into methods of training is obvious if one considers 
the cost factor involved alone. It will be expensive to train a teacher; 
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therefore, the training methods employed must be the best ones available. 
Decisions regarding what are the best methods and what criteria are to 
be employed can only be meaningful in the light of experience, and it is 
important that the experience should be both structured and evaluated. 

In conclusion, one must not lose sight of the fact that much of the present 
effort is cast in the role of mopping-up operation, in that it is an attempt 
to rehabilitate the large numbers of adult _ illiterates who exist in our 
present society: the suggestion that prevention is better than cure holds 
Rood in the field of adult literacy. During the period of time in which 
we have these adults in our hands, there exists^ a great opportunity to 
research into such factors as social background, previous .educational 
exoeriences, level of aspiration and so on, in an attempt to identity the 
basic characteristics of the adult illiterate and the root causes of their 
dilemma. In this way we might be able to inject the appropriate remedial 
measures at a much earlier stage, and to much greater eftect. 

References 

1 Burnett, R. W. : Adult Basic Reading Inventory. 
McCarthv, J- J- American Literacy Test. 
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The Public Library and The Adult Illiterate 



Raymond Astbury 

The Public Libraries Act of 1964 imposes a statutory obligation upon all 
library authorities to provide a comprehensive and efficient library service 
for the whole community. The public librarian is, therefore, bound by 
law to cater for those who have special problems either btcailsc they are 
physically or mentally handicapped or because they are educationally 
or socially deprived. For many years a number of library authorities have 
provided books for children and adolescents who are backward readers. 
More recently library authorities, especially in London, have provided 
materials for adults with reading problems and for their tutors. Initially 
this provision was made in response to the needs of successive '"aves of 
immigrants. Leaving aside the needs of indigenous adult illiterates, 
consider for example the problems associated with the provision of library 
services in the London Borough of Brent.which has an immigrant popula- 
tion approaching 30% in some wards, and '"ut of a total population of 
281,000 there are sizeable immigrant comniunitie.; of Africans, West 
Indians, Asian lnjians, Pakistanis, Chinese, Poics, Cypriots, as well as 
22,500 Irish iir niigr.-nts.i In recent years library provision in London 
for adult illiterates and semi-literates, and for their tutors, has been ii*- 
fluenced by the activities of the British Association of Settlements, the 
Cambridge House Literacy Scheme, and its counterpart in north London, 
the Beauchamp Lodge Scheme. 

The Librar>' Association, too, has influenced the nature of the provision 
made for the educationally disadvantaged; its Sub-Committee on Books 
for Slow Learners was instrumental, with F. A. Thorpe of the Ulvers- 
croft Foundation, in promoting the publication of the Trigger series of 
hooks for back vard readers. The Library Advisory Council for England 
and Wales, a body which has had and will have in the future much in- 
fluence on the ethos of the public library, has recently set up a working 
party on library services for the disadvantaged, though at the moment 
this body is still considering its terms of reference. The Department of 
Education and Science will provide finance for a research project con- 
cerning library provision for the disadvantaged. 
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The Library Association sponsored a conference of librarians and remedial 
teachers held on April 23, 1974, at which the delegates in their plenary 
discussions recommended that public librarians should consider the 
following series of priorities in framing their future policies for combating 
illiteracy : 

1 . the public library should be the focal point for organising voluntaiy 
tutoring in conjunction with other appropriate agencies, and if lib- 
rarians are to develop effectual user-based schemes to meet the needs 
of the socially and educationally disadvantaged, special ■ courses for 
librarians should be provided through local training schemes, and 
library schools should include in their curriculamore adqeuate coverage 
than at present of those themes concerned with the social context 
of the public library and services to the underprivileged ^ 

2. library authorities should provide both in libraries and in other 
places a wide range of reading books, work books, word games, tapes, 
slides and filmstrips to help the illiterate, and each branchlibrary should 
house a collection of books for the semi-literate borrower and multiple 
copies of the basic textbooks on ihe teaching of reading for the use of 
volunteer tutors; library staffs should know where to refer illiterates 
who seek help and they should compile up-to-date lists of all sources of 
tuition and aid for the adult illiterates in the locality; 

3. in-service training should ensure that every librarian and library 
assistant is sensitive to the needs of illiterates and is sympathetic and 
positive in his attitude to their problems; there is a need to promote the 
production of more resource materials tor teaching adults; 

4. tutors should be invited to bring their classes on visits to the library 
both during and after normal opening hours; 

5. at local level there should be more iiaison between remedial teachers 
and librarians ; 

6 at national level there should be more liaison between library, 
educational and publishing bodies, and in particular publishers should 
be encouraged to develop projects such as audio books for illiterates. 

The Public Library Research Group (PLRG), which was established in 
1970 under the aegis of the London and Home Counties Branch of the 
Library Association but which is now an independent body, sponsored a 
conference held at the Library Association's headquarters on April 23, 
1975, the aim of which was to inform public librarians about the govem- 
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ment-financed national campaign which has been launched to help 
LUiterates, to inform them of what their colleagues are already doing in 
co-operation with literacy schemes, to give information about the work 
of the Cambridge House Scheme and the activities of the British Associa- 
tion of Settlements, and to publicise the BBCs television and radio pro- 
erammcs intended to aid adult illiterates and their tutors which are 
planned to start later this year. Three points of importance which 
emerged from this workshop should be stressed: many public librarians 
are insufficiently aware at the present time of what their colleagues in 
other librar>^ authorities are doing; there is a danger ot unnecessary 
duplication and overlapping in the provision of materials and services 
within authorities; and most important of aU, there is a pressing need tor 
the publication of new books on themes of interest to adults which ha\^e 
been written specifically for adults with a limited reading ability. Un 
this last point, it seems certain that commercial publishing houses will not 
finance the publication of this type of book unless they are assured of their 
market in advance of publication. There is, therefore, an urgent need 
for librarians, educationalists and publishers to come together at national 
level to sort out a scheme which would ensure that the publication of 
such books is economically viable. 



A working party set up by the PLRG is currenUy investigating the 
problems associated with the provision of services to adult illiterates by 
public libraries. Apart from sponsoring the conference discussed in the 
previous paragraph, the Group was instrumental in promoting a new 
teaching pack, has undertaken a survey of public library provision for 
adult illiterates, and was responsible for ensuring that a recent issue ot 
the library journal Nezo Librarv World^ was devoted exclusively to articles 
dealing with the theme of adult illiteracy. One of these articles presents 
the views of Liz Ainley, who was until recently the Assistant Organiser 
of the Manchester Council for Voluntary Service Literacy Proj^:a, about 
how public libraries can best hdp volunteer tutors and their students. 
She reveals that many tutors have complained that they have sometimes 
had to wait months, usually long after they have started to teach their 
students, for the books they have ordered through public libraries. 
Similarly, booksellers and publishers have too often provided a very slow 
service. She advocates that a seleaion of appropriate readmg materials 
for semi-literates should be made available at several service points 
within each library authority, though not necessarily in every branch 
library. These books should not be housed in the children s library, nor 
should they be shelved in a stackroom accessible only to the hbrary staft 
and available only on request. Moreover, these books should not be 
labelled too obviously as items specifically for those with a low-reading 
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ability. On the other hand, they should not be hidden so successfully in 
the library stock that a trained librarian is needed to discover them. 
Library staffs should be trained to know where these books arc located 
in the library, and librarians should compile for tutors frequently up- 
dated lists of books graded by reading ages. More controversially, 
perhaps, she suggests that the children's librarian may be the person best 
qualified to give advice to tutors on choosing books on special interests 
and topics, with the right reading age, from all sections of the library.^ 
Personally, I believe that selected members of library staffs should be 
given special training to provide this service. Ideally, the librarian re- 
sponsible for providing this service should also be a tutor of adult illi- 
terates. Such is the case in, for example. Havering Public Library, where 
the librarian responsible for advising tutors about appropriate books for 
adult students is also in charge of library services for slow readers. In 
addition all the senior librarians have attended lectures given by the or- 
ganisers of the Cambridge House Literacy Scheme, and several have also 
attended courses on how to teach adult illiterates to read. In sorne 
libraries staff w^orking parties have been set up to track down and list 
titles which have a high interest value for adults with a low reading 
ability. It is true that in many libraries the children's librarian has been 
given the responsibility of providing a service for adult semi-literates and 
their tutors. Nevertheless, just as it has been recognised that school 
teachers are not necessarily the people best suited to teach adult illiter- 
ates, it may be that the children's librarian is not invariably the type of 
librarian best suited to fulfil the role of helping tutors and students. 
Indeed, in relation to the problem of how librarians should cope with the 
newly literate adults passed on to the library by their tutors, one London 
librarian expressed the view^ to me that *the most important aspect psy- 
chologically would seem to be that on no account^ should they be 
referred to the children's libraries for suitable material'. 

To return to the suggestions made by Liz Ainley concerning the ways in 
which librarians might support literacy schemes: she raises a number of 
points to which librarians should give careful consideration. In the un- 
likely event of a student venturing into a library on his own and identifymg 
himself to the staff, he shoidd be treated in a generally helpful and friendly 
manner, given assistance to complete application forms, and mtroduced 
to the layout of the library. She avers that when leaflets have been left 
in quantity in public libraries to advenise for new recruits who are willing 
to train as tutors the response has been encouraging. She also recom- 
mends the use of bookmarks, posters, library magazines and other library 
publications as a means of advertising local literacy schemes. Apart 
from educating public opinion and encouraging potential tutors to come 
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forward to receive training, this kind of publicity may encourage the 
friends or relations of an adult iUiterate, if they know about his problvi:r> 
to tell him where he can obtam help, because there is such a shortage ot 
easy reading material, libraries should provide a basic collecuon, though 
because library resources are so stretched at the present time, she feels 
that it is probably not possible for them to supply in quantity non-book 
naterials such as games, flashcards, kits, workcards, and other aids. 
However, she stresses how useful it would be if libraries were wiUmg to 
provide tape recorders and cassettes on loan so that students could be 
given exercises to do as homework. IdeaUy, she suggests, books borrowed 
by tutors for use with students should be issued on extended loan, since 
a loan period of, say, one month is too short a time when a student is at 
the early stages of learning to read, and when he only sees his tutor once 
a week. Finally, she advocates that library accommcdation should be 
made available to enable tutors to meet those students who cannot receive 
tuition in their homes, for use by the reading clubs in which students are 
still taught on a one-to-one basis but meet at a central location instead 
of tutors having to go to tlie students' homes, and to enable tutors to 
meet together to discuss mutual problems or to view exhibitions. 

What are public libraries doing at the present time to support the literacy 
schemes^ The PLRG working party has circularised each of the 116 
library authorities in England and Wales asking for information about their 
current ser\-ices for. adult illiterates. 83 replies were received, and 52 of 
the authorities were already proviJing services, while another 20 ex- 
pressed a willingness to do so if guid.-^nce were given by an outsMe agency. 
But 1 1 authorities admitted that they had no plans to provide services 
either now or in the future.^ Earlier this year I conducted a mini-survey 
of public libraries by sending a questionnaire to all the London library 
authorities and to all the library authorities in the north-west. I was 
particularly interested to gather infonnation on four points: 

1 to discover how many librarians were acting as tutor-counsellors of 
adult illiterates; 

2 to obtain an outline of the provision being made by libraries; 

3 to learn of plans being laid to expand and intensify services as a result 
of the governmtm finance being provided through the National In- 
stitute for Adult Education to further the campaign against illiteracy, 
and in anticipation of the increased demand for tujtio.r as a consequence 
of the proposed BBC programmes ; 

4 to find out if libraries were developing special procedures to deal with 
those nervly-literatc adults who might be referred to them by tutors. 
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It was not possible to find out how many librarians are acting as tutors, 
since many chief librarians do not know if members of their staffs are 
undertaking this role. All one can say is that it is obvious that there are 
many librarians who are doing this work in their leisure time, if not 
otficially through the library service during working hours. Where 
librarians arc also teachers, their respective library authorities do receive 
aseful feedback information which helps to ensure that suitable material 
is selected and provided by those authorities. Some librarians expressed 
the view that it should not be part of a librarian's rule to act as a tutor, 
though they do advise members of their staffs to attend courses put on by 
the organisers of local literacy schemes so that they are acquainted with 
the problems of dealing with illiterates. Other librarians advocate that 
their staffs do receive training as voluntary tutors, and reports so far 
suggest that those librarians who have a special commitment to this work 
do make ideal tutors. A report from one librarian in the north-west 
emphasises the stresses and strains that tutors may experience: two 
young female librarians on his staff who were tutoring two young 
male illiterates found that the emotional problems were so difficult to 
cope with that thev ceased to undertake this work. A radical proposal 
has been put forward in the London Borough of Lambeth, where library 
service's arc inttrgrated with amenity services and a librarian is the overall 
Director, lo establish a 'Read Shop^ as an integral part of the literacy 
scheme in the Borough, with a Tutor/Librarian/Co-ordinator in charge 
whose responsibilities will include selecting materials, putting prospectrve 
.students into direct and immediate contact with suitable tutors, liaising 
with existing literacy groups and helping to set up new ones, and doing 
some on-the-spot tutoring and counselling. 

What services are libraries providing at present? Here one must 
generalise because the nature and extent of the provision varies from 
authority to authority. In the main, librarians consider that their role 
should be to provide information and advisony services as well as books 
and sometimes other materials for both tutors and students. Librarians 
are well represented on the management committees for adult literacy 
projects and they are concerned to establisii and maintain close contaas 
with literacy groups. The range of services at present being provided 
includes making available texts for tutors and easy readers for their 
students, both in libraries and in other centres, advising tutors about 
suitable books, arranging exhibitions and giving talks to tutors at locally 
arranged conference, organising class visits to libraries at times when they 
are closed to the eeneral public to introduce students to the public library 
and to show them where books appropriate to their needs are shelved, 
and providing publicity for literacy projects by means of posters, leaflets 
and bookmarks. 
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What of the future? The ovenvhelming majority of replies which I 
received to my questionnaire, and over ninety per cent of the I't^r^y'^s i 
contaaed dS reSy, indicated that librarians intend to intensify and 
expand thei services in response to the launching ^he govermnent- 

wavs of helping the newly -literate to maintain the reading habit It 
1^ iH crrP^td however, that some librarians teel strongly that the 
Ss so far r^ade to Lip adult illiterates are as yet stiU in the experi- 
Sal stage Tnd that there is a need for more exchange oj. »nformauon 
SeL HbraSs, and between librarians and others engaged in this work. 
XX'illineness is one thing; wherewithal is another. In March this year 

Ireland tfobaS. information about the likely effects of the a™™ 
conSmi" .Sion on the hbtary service. An mtenm r=f»"Xt''S 

govern^nen, organisation 

at P':"f\f^^''^^ ,rS", aSi'— «s o'fte,^?Ss may .-eS 

EitiS3£iSot;«=»^^^^^ 

whichTad Thd, Sfunds cut last year have not had these cuts restored, 
rhames to readers have been increased; fines, reservations, gramophorie 

Srp%^c°e?.t^-orShSerr5r^^^^^^^^ 

ESrTs?;s?;,-;cr^ 
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buildings and extensions to present buildings will be deferred. Inevitably, 
therefore, librarians will be obliged to make sonic agonising reappraisals 
of priorities regarding the services which they offer. Some authorities 
mav be willing to provide finance to expand provision of library ser\ace3 
for'adult literacy projects; others will demand that the hbrarian reduces 
services in other areas to finance services to adult illiterates. How 
strongly chief librarians feel that it is a primary responsibility of the public 
library to play a role in the campaign iigainst illiteracy will obviously be 
a vital factor. Of course, as some librarians have stressed to me, it should 
be remembered that government financial aid is directed to education 
departments whose responsibility it is to tackie the problem of adult 
illiterac>'. Nevertheless, some of this money will need to be allocated 
to libraries if they are to be expected to expand book provision and other 
services for adult literacy programmes. 

How should librarians deal with the newly-literate adults referred to the 
public library by their tutors? At the moment, some librarians regard 
this as a future problem, since they have so far had few such referrals, and 
they do not expect to have more until, at the earliest, the BBC television 
series is well advanced. Some librarians believe that most of those at- 
tending reading classes who will acquire basic reading skills will never 
become users of the public library. In other words, the problem does 
not really exist. But, many librarians have referred consideration of this 
question to the working parties which have been established in a number 
of library authorities to examine all aspects of the service to adult illi- 
terates. Some librarians have already devised systems which are intended 
to ease the new reader into using the public library. 

Most are agreed that in the first instance the student should visit the 
public librar>' with his tutor so that he can borrow suitable books while 
still retaining his 'anonymity'. In some libraries the tutor is advised to 
introduce his student to the Readers Advisor whom he is expected to 
contact on future solo, and inevitably traumatic, expeditions to the 
library. In some larger library systems a number of librarians act in this 
capacity as personal guides, and the new reader is informed before his 
first visit to contact one or other of these named members of staff. Thus, 
he need never identifv himself to the library staff in general. Some 
librarians, however, are still referring new readers to the staff in the 
children's library, even though many librarians believe that this is a 
disastrous procedure. However carefully librarians have laid plans in 
co-operation with tutors to receive new readers, there have been in- 
stances when librarians have been informed by tutors that a student is 
about to make his first lone visit to the librar>% only to find that he never 
arrives. The student's first visit to a library on his own presents him 
with a problem as great as when he first decided to seek help from a tutor. 
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Rcla«d to the problem of imroducmg the new '» 'J^^'SbiS 

■.«e°^tSi:So?t"l?Ee^^:i,™St^^ 

g-^'TroS^te^hSs^^^^^^^ 

a coUectSiTof easy readers is available at all service points, and these 
book labelled'with coloured stickers °" ih^'^^P^ ^reen for S 
reading aue 6 to 7 i, blue for the reading age 7^ to 9, and green tor tne 
readini age of 9+' However, some librarians are opposed to book- 
Lhe Hne and theT suggest as alternatives to this method either that aU 
Ltw Se?s shouTd be'Lght to use the ^ooWists of ap^oro^^^^^^ 
that thev are able to find the items they need for thernselves wnen " 
S a UbraVo that they continue to refer to nanied members of the 
I aff for personal guidance. The possibility of embarrassing and of de- 
erring the new reader is lessened when bulk loans of suitable books are 
deposked in c^^ntrcs outside the library where the student-reader may 



feel more at ease. 



a„ ad,,ee bureau, « —J Pf„-fJ 1^^^^^^^^^^ 
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while the mothers are working. In these contexts the library is de- 
institutionalised and books become a familiar part of the environment. 

Inevitably, there are those librarians who fear that 'outreach' programrnes 
of this kind will invoK'e librarians in a loss of professional identity. 
■Moreover, some librarians oppose these approaches because they believe 
that librarians should not be encroaching on the roles of educationalists 
and social workers. But can librarians afford to adopt a passive role? 
The basic problem has been presented in these terms: Much can be 
done by improving education but what will happen if we fail to reverse 
the trend away from reading? Can people be expected to retain literacy 
as a functional skill if they do not also maintain and improve it as a leisure 
skiH>' If a large proportion of the next generation of adults are not 
'readers', librarians may well be left contemplating their own professional 
skills Today, the public librarian would seem to be trying to chart a 
course between, on the one hand, the Scylla of fearing to lose his identity 
by closely involving himself with the work of educationalists and social 
workers and, on the other, the Charybdis of not doing so and therefore 
restricting his role to that of an agent who acquires books and audio- 
visual material for specialists who alone deal with the readers and potential 
readers who cannot be persuaded, or who are not able, to use libraries. 

The campaign again;;:. ,.duli illiteracy will obviously have to be sustained 
over many years. Hov can the student-librarian of today be equipped to 
make a positive conliibution to this work in the future? It would be 
both arrogant and ineffectual to attempt to legislate for all schools of 
librarianship, but in Liverpool we have laid our plans. This year we have 
submitted to the Council for National Academic Awards proposals for a 
three year degree course, leading to the award of a BA (Hons) m Librar- 
ianship, which contains a compulsory course of , one term s duration 
dealing with reading problems and the teaching of reading skills. Addi- 
tionally, those students who opt for a two-year component, The Librarian 
and the Community. PubUc Library Services for Adults, will cover 
themes concerned with the social and library context with special reforence 
to services for the disadvantaged, including the adult illiterate. 
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The Response from Further Education 



V. J. Sparrow 

The further education system in this country is characterised by its 
ability to respond promptly and pragmatically to demands made on it. 
The essential need for literacy having been re-emphasised, therefore, the 
next few years will see a significant development in the adult literacy 
provision made by local education authoritiCsS through their neUvorks 
of further education colleges and adult education centres. 

These networks lend themselves to such a development for they are in 
close touch with the communities they serve and possess considerable re- 
sources of teaching and supporting staff, equipment, and materials- 
However, because adult literacy has only recently become a matter of 
major concern, special efforts are necessary at the outset to establish 
suitableforms of organization andstaff training, and to develop appropriate 
methods and materials for teaching and testing. 

The £\ million made available by the Government during the financial 
year 1975/6 is intended to encourage such efforts, and there is evidence 
that local education authorities are responding with enthusiasm. The 
result, therefore, is likely to be a range of projects of considerable 
variety which when evaluated will provide the bases for further, and 
more systematic, developments. 

Since the funding of continued development is difficult and uncertain, 
those who are responsible for submitting proposals for the development 
of adult literacy provision in their local cducatione^uthorities will 
be looking for ways of keeping costs down and of relating this provision 
firmly to mainstream further and secondary education. In particular, they 
will vnsh to ensure the sound training of staff, to promote the effective 
use of volunteer tutors, and to introduce appropriate test and self- 
instruction materials, for these are perhaps the l^cys to cost-effectiveness 
at the present time. 
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When considering questions of cost, however, it is important to bear in 
mind that what is learned and developed as a result of the present adult 
literacy campaign will find application in other areasof further education 
provision. There will he obvious applications to other disadvantaged 
groups, but more general benefits will also result, including those which 
will .be derived from the strengthening of the links between further 
education and other local services, and from the better appreciation by all 
further educaii^-n teachers of the importance of the levels of literacy ot 
their students and of the "readability" of the learning materials they 
employ. 

The papers in this collection are characterised by the problems they 
identify rather than the solutions they offer, since each, in its turn, 
raises issues facing the providers of tuition for adult illiterates. If the 
result of this publication is to move us from blind optimism to a state ot 
some awareness, then we should be grateful to the authors. Certainly, 
we must first identify specific problems and formulate meaningful 
uuestions before we search for solutions. This is the stage in v;hich we 
are now engaged. Bolton College of Education (Technical) looks forward 
to continuing to play its part in the crtviaon of answers and furtner 
questions and, through its Extension Studies Unit, the dissemmaticn of 
ideas through future courses, conferences and publications. 
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